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NEWEST SECONDARY TEXT-BOOKS 


Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History . - $1.50 


This convenient manual is written in a manner both comprehensive and interesting 
to boys and girls, and contains work for one school year. It has been prepared to fit 
students in Greek and Roman history for entrance to every college, and at the same 
time to meet every requirement of the Regents of New York State in ancient history. 
It furnishes a consistent, continuous, and realistic presentation, and dwells only on the 
most important events. The book is unusually attractive, and the illustrations have 
been chosen primarily to explain the text. ‘The maps are numerous and clear. 


Milne’s Advanced Algebra. . . . $1.50 


This book represents the most modern presentation of the science, and embodies 
the latest and best pedagogical ideas. It contains enough matter to cover either the 
entrance requirements of any scientific and technical school or the optional examination 
in Advanced Algebra now offered by many colleges and universities to candidates for 
matriculation. The treatment is sufficiently full and rigorous for both these purposes, 
and will give an adequate basis for specializing in the science. 


Merrill’s Studies in Zodlogy $0.75 


The plan of this work was tested, before publication, with pupils of all grades in 
the high school. The book emphasizes both the study of the animal itself and the study 
of its environment, and will arouse an interest in the rudiments of zodlogy. The 
typical forms selected for study are those readily procurable. The classification given 
can be easily understood by students of high school grade. The questions are asked in 
such a way as to suggest further thought and investigation. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


FOR CRITICAL STUDY OF ENGLISH 


ENNYSON’S PRINCESS holds a high rank among poems which are 
read critically in Grammar and High Schools, both for general 
culture and for preparation for college. ©The poem has heen edited 

by Professor Epwarp Everretr HA sg, Jr., with his accustomed skill and 
good judgment, and is issued as No. 54 of our Standard Literature Series. 
This edition, with its judicious annotations, its valuable critical introduction 
of 20 pages, its clear typography, and its excellent portrait of the poet, has 
unsurpassed practical attractions for the student. Pages 144, neatly bound 
in tough manilla sides, 12 1-2 cents ; in cloth, 20 cents. 

Among other popular numbers for such critical study are: Shake- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, and Macbeth ; Silas Marner ; 
Vicar of Wakefield; Irving’s Sketch Book, etc.; Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
Hiawatha, etc.; Tennyson’s Lady of the Lake, etc.; and other standard 


works. 
Besides this class of books, the series has a large variety of attractive 


volumes adapted to lower grades of pupils. 


Write for full Descriptive List of Titles. 


Correspondence invited concerning any book of our general list of 


educational publications. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston New Orleans 


The Sauveur, Bercy, Du Croquet, ana other 


FRENCH well-known methods for teaching Modern 
Languages, are published by 
: 48th St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
foreign 
- Catalogues and all information will be sent when- 


ever requested. Christmas catalogue is now 
We also have beautiful French Calendars 


ready. 
with daily quotations from the best French au- 
thors, at prices: 50c, 60c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 each, 
postpaid. 


TRANSLUCENT 
(TRADE MARK.) 
BUT NOT FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, 
TRANSPARENT. AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT, 


— JIN — 
—_—_—_—_— Schoolrooms, Offices, Libraries, and Chapels. 


Especially Adapted 
School Buildings. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 


Sole Distributers, 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Baird’s Hand Made Silver Glass 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


AM greatly pleased with all the books of the ‘“ Inductive Course in English” b 
following : I.—Careful grading in passing from one subject to another. Il.—Each lesson is preparatory to those that follow. III.—The thought of 


both pupil and teacher is stimulated by the contents of each lesson. I1V.—Nearly every lesson is so suggestive that it can easily be expanded 
by either teacher or pupil. V.-The highest book of the series lacks all unnecessary material. and in a clear and concise manner gives the main facts 


FOREST PARK SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 5, 1903. 


which a student of English grammar ought to know. lt may properly be called “The Essentials of English Grammar.” 


The Inductive Course in English consists of: First Book in English, for 3d and 4th ee: ramevege rao Ht Grammar 
. Correspondence solic 


Grades; English Grammar for Grammar Schools. Sample copies for 2, cents eac 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. -- Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


y Dunton and Kelley. Among many excellent features I notice the 


FREDERICK W. PEASE, Principal. 


“Turn, turn my wheel, 
This earthen jar 
A touch can make, 
A touch can mar.”’ 


— LonGrettow: Keramos, 


crucibles long before they made pencils. 


i oe. a great many school people, the 


Dixon Company are known as makers 


of lead pencils. But the name of the Com- 
pany comes from the’ fact that they made 
The same care is shown in mixing the 


graphite for these melting pots as in preparing the leads for the pencils. 
They. are used in a great many laboratories, as well as technical and _ scientific 


schools, all over the country. 


A little booklet describing a visit to the Dixon factory will be sent to any teacher that mentions this advertisement. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, : : : Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading color pictures in the Feb- 
ruary Century aro from interesting and 
beautiful ‘studies of the aurora borealis 
made by Frank Wilbert Stokes while in 
the Arctics in the fall of 1892, and are 


richly worthy the subject. They repro- 
duct in tint for the first time in a popular 
magazine the wonderful effects of the 
aurora. Mr. Stokes, probably the first 
real colorist to visit the Arctic regions, 
was with the Peary and relief expeditions 
on the Kite when he was privileged to see 
some color displays worth all the dangers 
and privations of the trip. His word 
painting is as vivid and interesting as his 
color work. Henry Loomis Nelson dis- 
cusses “The Overshadowing Senate,” and 
the article is enlivened by plenty of lively 
anecdotes and clever pictures by A. I. 
Keller. Fiction is provided liberally. 
Lovey Mary visits Miss Viny, and goes 
with Mrs. Wiggs and all the family on a 
picnic, which proves decidedly Wiggs- 
esque. The second part of Abigail H. 
Fitch’s “When the Consul Came to 
Peking” carries its characters to safety 
through some thrilling adventures, “The 
Yellow Van” continues in interest. 
Arnold’s battle with the wilderness is the 
dramatic subject of the dramatic chapter 
in the February Century forming the 
third installment of Justin H. Smith’s 
“The Prologue of the American Revo- 
lution.” The sufferings and heroism 
of that terrible march to Quebec 
make __ sad, but inspiring, reading. 
Professor George E. Woodberry, editor of 
the valuable Poe-Chivers papers, which 
are concluded in the February Century, 
’ finds in the correspondence evidence that 
Chivers, who thought himself a genius, 
was to Poe, who really was one, not un- 
like what Alcott was to Emerson. Wil- 
liam Gage Erving’s story of his 1,800- 
mile trip from Khartum to Cairo in an 
Adirondack canoe is full of exciting ex- 
periences, and tells something incidentally 
of Egyptian affairs. There is much verse 
in the number, and the Century’s standard 
of illustration is maintained. 


—George W. Alger opens the February 
Atlantic with a notable article on “‘Sensa- 
tional Journalism and the Law,” in which 
he discusses the methods and excesses of 


yellow journalism, particularly in its 
efforts to influence legislation and the 
judiciary. President Arthur T. Hadley 
contributes a forcible and important arti- 
cle upon “Academic Freedom in Theory 
and Practice.’ M. A. DeW. Howe fur- 
nishes dn article on “Some Episodes of 
Boston Commerce,” the first of a delight- 
ful series of anecdotical and historical 
papers. Canon H. D. Rawnsley follows 
his former Atlantic article by one entitled 
“With the Pre-Dynastic Kings.” J. T. 
Trowbridge continues his “My Own 
Story” with an article on “My First Ex- 
perience as a Writer,” and A.S. Hardy, 
in his brilliant serial, “His Daughter 
First,” begins to unfold the plot of his en- 
tertaining story. The literary and criti- 
eal articles in the number are many and 
varied: Rollin Lynde Hartt treats char- 
acteristically and charmingly the topic of 
“The Literary Pilgrimage’; Paul E. 
More furnishes an interesting study of 
“Lafcadio Hearn’; A. V. W. Jackson re- 
views “Early Persian Literature’; and 
Charles Rice treats “A New Interpreter of 
Eastside Life,” followed by papers on “‘Co- 
operative Historical Writing,” and other 
reviews and critical papers upon ‘‘Books 
New and Old,” and other subjects. 


—With the February issue of the Critic 
begins what promises to be an interesting 
series of papers, entitled ‘“College Profes- 
sors Who Are Men of Letters.” The first 
number is devoted to Harvard, and is 
from the pen of Frank W. Noxon. In the 
course of an extended review of the liter- 
ary life of Harvard, Mr. Noxon treats such 
figures as Norton, Gates, James, Wendell, 
Munsterberg, Shaler, and others, and the 
article is enlivened not only by some ad- 
mirable stories of classroom and social 
life, but by numerous portraits of the 
better-known professors. It is seldom 
that a single short paper, such as Benja- 
min Swift’s contribution to the January 
Critic on “The Decay of the Novel,” 
elicits so many replies and creates so 
much discussion. Mr. Swift’s position has 
been both attacked and upheld at length 
by many of the most prominent novelists 
of the day, including Thomas Hardy, H. 
G. Wells, Jerome K. Jerome, Eden Phill- 
potts, Jane Barlow, W. E. Norris, and a 
number of others of equal reputation. 
Other articles of a shorter nature are 
Christopher St. John’s comments on Lau- 
rence Housman’s “Bethlehem,” followed 
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Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


i i ri the latest 
in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet 
teaching Its action and pointare designed to assure specified results, 


requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


100 Specially 


Good Articles 


TEN WEEKS ror 25 CENTS 


~ Journal of Education 


Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic 


By the Editor. 


Cover entire subject. Every 


essential — no non-essential. 


Articles on Boston’s Historical and Literary 
Attractions. 


Articles on Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


By an eminently successful County Superin- 
tendent in the Far West. 


Articles on Important 


N. E. A. Meetings 


Beginning with the Madison meeting of 1885, 
by leaders of the National Association. 


Articles on Authors 
Geographical Articles 
Method Articles 
Devices for Teaching 


Exercises for 
Special Days 


Short Stories 
By Dr. Winship. 


Week in Review 


The best, in the space, in any paper 


Editorials 
Always readable and up-to-date. 


Other Special Articles 


GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents at our risk. 


Send at once, with your address, to 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


29- 


A Beacon St., Boston 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER —— 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sample copies and the **two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is One of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Education me 


SurT. RICHARD G, BOONE, Epiror, 
records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 


within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and not a 
mere ** makeshift’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpvucatTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 


would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original, Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 
$3.00a year, 35 cents acopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 
THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
60 Bromfield &t., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
orincipal ticket office of the 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
| Gan) Pass and Tkt. Act RORTON. 


Any Subscriber 


Of the Ji unwat or Epucation who would 
| like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
| sending u:,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 
New Co., 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


VARIETIES. 


JUST DO YOUR BEST. 


The signs are bad when folks commence 
A-findin’ fault with Providence, 

And balkin’ cause the earth don’t shake 
At every prancin’ step they take. 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he would be 

Ef, stripped to self, and stark and bare, 

He hung his sign out anywhere. 


My doctern is to lay aside 

Contentions, and be satisfied; 

Jest do your best, and praise er blame 

That foliers, that counts jest the same. 

I’ve allus noticed great success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 

And it’s the man who does the best 

That gits more kicks than ali the rest. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Fuddy—“We’ve had some difficulty in 
keeping warm at our house this winter. 
All we could get was soft coal.’ 

Duddy—“That’s hard.” 


Foreign Tours. 


Our summer party sailing June 27 


to the Mediterranean is especially 


designed for teachers. It visits the 


principal cities in Italy, spends two 


weeksin Switzerland, and then pro- 
ceeds to Paris and London. Due 
home Sept 1. 
Spring tour sailing in April. Tour 
to Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 
Independent travel arrangements. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


GREECE and ITALY. 


Summer trip, specially for teachers and 
students. Sails June 23. 
Greece; three in Italy Price of tour, $475. 


Number limited; early application advisable. 


Cirenlar. Address 
Dr. ARTHUR S. COOLEY, 
387 Central St., Auburndale, Mass. 
EURO tour. Saloon on 
mms | all steamers. Party 


limited. Apply at once. Payment on Savings 
Fund Plan, if desired. 
Rev. L. D. 
Flemington B10, N. J. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, 1903. 


Cierg ymen, Teachers, and others will .e given one 
free ticket to Europe, with all expenses, fur secur- 
ing party of eight for any of my tours. Send for 
itineraries to EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brovklyn, N. Y 


Honeyman’s Private Tours. 


Two fine European Tours, starting June 25. Spe. 
cially adapted to teachers needing rest. One gives 
& full month in Switzerland. From $375 to $195, for 
sixty or sixty-seven days, but less for shorter time. 
English eoachings included. . Address 


LOCK DRAWER F. 
PLAINFIELD, 


UROPE AND ORIENT, 


Twenty-Second Season. 


Limited Parties. 
Unexcelled Arrangements, 
Every Detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sight-seeing. 
Address Terms reagonable, 


DR. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Gléns Falls, N. Y. 


PRINCIPALS. AND 
PRINCIPALS : 


If the your schoolrooms is not 
satisfactory, we will demonstrate, 
CHARGE, that without warte ot hort we OF 
supply an abundance of frest.air with no discom 
fort to pupiis or teacher, Our Window Ventilator 
is used by mans schools and colleges of New Eng- 
land. Cost, $10 to $15 perroom of fifty pupils. 


THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO., 
54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


NE HUNDRED GYMNASTIC. GAMES, 


Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, #1.00; by post, #1.10. Kidress 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenu 


Select two months 


corresponding withour advertisers 
please mention this journel. 


Five weeks in’ 
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No. 6. 


Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . $2.00 a4 year 
One renewal and one hew subscription, $4.00 9 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly),.. . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-4 Beacon Street. 43 KE, 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


RESOLVE. 


To keep my health! to do my work! to live! 

To see to it I grow and gain and give! 

Never to look behind me for an hour 

To wait in weakness and walk in power, 

But always fronting onward to the light; 

Always and always facing toward the right; . 

Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray, 

On with what strength I have, back to the way! 
—Charlotte Stetson Perkins. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Tur Century Magazine: The whole reading 
world has become a class in geography. 

Proressor M. V. O'SueEa, University of Wiscon- 
‘sin: Personality should be recognized in preparation 
for school work. 

Srate SuPERINTENDENT W. W. Sretson, Maine: 
No school can do its best work unless it 1s the ‘pride 
of the people who support it. 

Hoxe Smita: Whenever you feel that your child 
is not properly trained stop for a moment and con- 
sider whether the teacher has been properly paid. 

May McKrrricu, Ishpeming, Michigan: The 
teacher has no business in teaching literature unless 
she feels a spiritual glow every time she picks upa 
masterpiece. 

Epwarp Eaareston: Never postpone your hap- 
piness for a day, but exact of life that it shall, if. pos- 
sible, pay you spot cash without running in debt to 
the future.” 

Branper Marraews: The English language is 
alive, and very much alive; and because it is alive it 
is ina constant state of growth, For instance, don’t 
is the proper contraction for both do not and does not. 

Mary H. Hogan, Aarrisburg, Pa.: The majority 
of our pupils earn their living by hand work. And 
the higher the hand is educated, the better fitted will 
it be to keep pacé with the brain, and thus help in 
life’s duties. 

GoveRNoR Opett, New York: Our school sys. 
tem, with its vast expenditures, is inculcating a love 
for home and a respect for our institutions, and is 
giving to us types of American citizenship which are 
at once the glory and strength of our republic. 

SuPERINTENDENT M. L, Perrin, Wellesley, Mass. : 
Children soon discover whether a teacher knows 
much outside the words he is using; and it is this 
any-sidedness on the part of the teacher that gives 
moral weight to his actual teaching, in the opinion of 
the American. pupil. 

Dre. Wm. H. Maxwett, New York City: The 
true teacher will never desert his holy mission to 
childhood, either for poverty or persecution ; no pos- 
sible condition will ever justify a teacher’s strike. 
It would lower the standard of his work, intelligence 
«id usefulness. The true solidarity of teachers is as 
far removed from trade unionism as a profession is 
from a trade, 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 
BY PETER MAC QUEEN. 

The isthmus of Panama is extremely interesting. 
It was quite a surprise to find the place so healthful. 
While it is not a sanitarium, it is not nearly such a 
terrible place as is often represented. Colon, for in- 
stance, is on an island, and the sweet, clean breezes 
of the sea keep it quite tolerable. I was there in 
July and August, the most unhealthful season of the 
year, yet at that date there had not been one case of 
yellow. fever in the hospital of Colon during the 
year 1902. 

The American quarter of Colon is clean and at- 
tractive. As [looked out of my window in the Hotel 
Washington, where most of the Americans live, at 
the white surf breaking on the coral reefs 100 yards 
away, I was reminded of Manhattan hotel swept by 
sea breezes on Long Island. Of course the Colom- 
bian part of the town is not in the same category. 
As in all Spanish-American countries the sanitary 
conditions are very bad. 

_ The streets of Colon are wretched bogs, where 
you sink over your boots in the accumulated filth of 
many years. The pathways are a little raised out of 


A COLOMBIAN SETTLEMENT ON THE CANAL, 


the mire, but this elevation of the road only cau:e3 
the water from the heavy rains to run under the 
house-lots and make a fetid swamp on either side ot 
the street. 

The houses are flimsy affairs, two or three stories 
high, and are inhabited by 6,000 or 7,000 cosmopoli- 
tan folk of most picturesque assortment—Spaniards 
mixed with Indians, Chinese and Jamaican negroes, 


THE,PANAMA RAILROAD. 


pure Colombian stock from the old Spanish families, 
Martinique creoles, and Danish West Indian col- 
onists, a mosaic of races and problems,—flotsam and 
jetsam cast up by the wild, mad sea of life. Ail 
these without ideals, without cleanliness, without in- 


. telligence, living in homes abandoned by the rats 


and given over to the buzzards; houses where the 
only lawn is a vile swamp, covered with green slime, 
and inhabited by alligators, do not present a model 
community. And still here is a degree of health 
under appalling circumstances. No town in Amer- 


ica could be as dirty as Colon and not have a pes- 
tilence in six months. 

I was very fortunate in meeting and conversing 
with the Colombian officials not only, but with the 
Americans who are in charge of the Panama rail- 
road. Among the Americans who assisted me in 
collecting data was Dr. Randall, the physician and 
surgeon of the railroad. He very kindly showed me 
over the hospital of Colon, of which he is in charge; 
he also took me on his rounds of the city, where I 
could see how the people lived. Later I wrote the 


MILES OF THE CANAL FINISHED. 


doctor, asking permission to inspect the hospital 

books, and received the following letter:-— 

“Office of the Panama Riilroad company, Colon, 
R. C., August 2, 1902. 
‘““My dear Mr. MacQueen: Replying to your letter 

asking for information in respect to the health of 
Colon and the isthmus, let me say that our general 
superintendent, Colonel Shaler, has kindly consented 
to allow me to submit to you for inspection the hos- 
pital records of the Panama railroad company for 
the past eight years, the time that I have been con- 
nected with the company. 

“T think that this will show you conclusively that 
a very large percentage of the cases treated here, 
save those of accidents, are of malarial origin, and 
that there are not as many cases of infectious and 
contagious diseases, nor is the death rate so high, as 
is generally supposed in the United States. 

“Yours truly, 
J. P. Randall.” 

I looked over the hospital records for the past 
eight years, and found remarkably few cases of yel- 
low fever or contagious diseases. There were 
seventy new cases in the hospital for the month of 
July, 1902, and the doctor told me that he had at- 
tended 350 private patients during the same time. 
There had been two deaths at the hospital in 1902, 
but no contagious diseases. Most of the cases were 
accidents or malarial troubles. I dwell on this fea- 
ture of the isthmus because so much will be said 
about the health of Panama when we begin to dig 
the canal. 

As to the isthmus itself. From Colon to Panama 
is forty-six and one-half miles. Colonel Shaler, 
superintendent of the railroad, took me across on his 
private car. In this way I could see the country 
better than by regular train. We stopped when we 
wished, and the colonel explained things to me. All 
across the isthmus one sees the shops, houses, 
machinery and cuttings of the old De Lesseps com- 
pany. 

Money must have been thrown away like dust. 
There are 200 splendid Belgian ergines in sheds 
along the road. There are fine little cottages quite 
abandoned; enough, as Colonel Shaler said, to house, 
even to-day, 3,000 workmen. In a small hamlet 
were the remains of a system of local water works 
as fine as one could see in Paris. Whole shiploads 
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of elegant blocks, brought here at great expen.e 
from }'rance for the use of the canal, are lying along 
the shore of the Caribbean sea at Colon. Out from 
the thick umbrageous growth along the line would 
peer at intervals huge derricks that looked like skele- 
tons of tropic monsters. A whole mountain has 
been hewn down at the famous Culebra cut. A 
magnificent set of hospital buiidings adorns the high 
hills back of Panama, looking out on the Pacitic 
ocean. All evidence points to this French under- 
taking as one of the most fantastic tragedies of the 
nineteenth century. 

At Panama we found a quaint old Spanish town 
of 25,000 inhabitants. It is nearly as old as the 
Spanish discovery of America. 

The bill of health is not so favorable here as at 
Colon. Captain Beers, the shrewd and able manager 
of the freight department of the railroad, was re- 
marking to me on the excellence of Panama as a 
place of residence. I told him that it was under- 
stood that the city had no system of drainage or 
water supply. “QO, very fine drainage,” said the cap- 
tain; “the heavy rains and the buzzards keep the 
streets as clean as a whistle.” 

Two miles west of Panama is La Boca (the 
mouth), where the Panama canal is to enter the 
Pacific. At the western end, five miles of the canal 
is practically finished, while at Colon abovt fifteen 
miles hes been dug. One-fifth of the work neces- 
sary to finish the undertaking is already done. The 
great Culebra cut through a hill 300 feet high and 
seven miles wide is well under way. 

The title to the concessions belonging to the 
French company seems clear. The only delay pos- 
sible in securing the Panama route will come from 
the exigencies of the Colombian government. 

resident Maroquina and the cabinet at Bogota 
are very anxious to accept any reasonable offer made 
by the United States. ‘The conservatives, who held 
the reins of power, and the liberals who were en- 
camped under General Herara at Agua Dolce, 
seventy miles from Panama, were alike agreed that 
every effort should be made by Colombia to meet the 
United States; but a clause in the constitution of the 
republic requires all treaties made with foreign 
powers during a revolution to be ratified by the coa- 
gress, as well as by the president and cabinet. The 
war having terminated, we may soon expect a good 
and satisfactory treaty between Colombia and the 
United States. While the rebels were in the field, 
it was difficult for Maroquina to call congress to- 
gether. 

Recent developments have shown that while the 
Colombians are anxious to deal with our govern- 
ment in the matter of the Panama canal, they are 
anxious to get as much money as possible out of the 
United States. They also desire to give our govern- 
ment just as little territory as possible, whereas Mr. 
Hay clearly says we must control at least six miles 
on either side of the canal. Within the six-mile 
limit would come the towns of Panama and Colon, 
and the health of the isthmus depends upon America 
controlling these two towns. 

Now it is just here that the difficulty with the 
Colombians begins. Panama city is the seat of the 
government for the Province of Panama. The 
Colombians naturally do not want to give up their 
state capital, so that while they may give us Colon, 
it will be hard to get them to give up Panama. We 
may be able to have a joint jurisdiction, so that we 
can protect life, health, and property all along the 
canal route. 

Government, however, in Colombia is little more 
than chaos and taxation. Revolutions are apt to 
start up any day. The congress cannot get together 
on account of these revolutions. In August, 1902, 
the liberals or revolutionists had gained several 
minor victories. At Rio de la Hoche they captured 
a government force of 1,500 men. At Agua Dolce 
they put to flight the government navy and captured 
a small gunboat. It looked, however, as if the g vern- 
ment would win. All parties are anxious to conclude 
the treaty with America and get the gold which that 
treaty involves. It does not make any difference 
which party rules in Colombia, there will be no im- 
provement in the condition of the people. 

As to the men who fight, they are brave enough. 


A battle was going on along the railroad early in 
1902. The afternoon train was coming, and both 
sides stopped to let it pass. ‘This was good com.c¢ 
opera; but it was not funny at all to see the six hun- 
dred ghastly corpses which lay that night out under 
the Southern Cross. Boys ten and twelve years old 
are pressed into the army. They don’t know what 
it is all about; this game of nations where the pawns 
are men. 

When the war is over in Colombia, President 
Maroquina (so they say) is going to war with Vene- 
zuela and Nicaragua, because these countries helped 
the liberals. Peace brings retaliation. Two poor 
little school teachers on the line between Panama 
and Colon gave food to starving men. ‘The men 
happened to be liberals, so the little ladies were dis- 
missed. But Miss Shaler, a fine old Yankee woman, 
sister to the superintendent of the railroad, told the 
governor of Panama that she would give food to the 
starving whether liberal or conservative. 8S:.e 
talked to him in English which he did not under- 
stand, but we may infer “that he understood the 
lady’s indignant mien, especially when she pointed 

‘her finger right between his eyes and told him that 
she would use a club on him or any man that dare! 
to make war on women. 

The canal will go through, and it will be a mighty 
mercy to many a million. Disease no doubt wil kill 
the diggers, mistakes will be made and money m:'s- 
spent; but the great movement will not fail, and will 
place America as guardian to the gates of the West- 
ern hemisphere. It will bring the nations more te- 
gether and make the trade of the world more like 
that of one family dwelling in peace. 


LOOKING ABOUT.—(XVI1L.) 


FIFTH SERIES. 


IN OHIO. 
Ada, Ohio. 


It is interesting to see with what self-conscious 
virtue those who are presiding over educationally 
orthodox institutions sometimes sneer at their het- 
erodox (?) rivals. Prejudices are easy, their elimina- 
tion difficult. The virtue of orthodoxy in rel gon 
and education, in politics and the professions, give; 
greater comfort to the orthodox themselves thin 
aught else can. Liberality in judgment is born 
through great travail of the orthodox soul. 

A week of Ada was sandwiched between tic 
grandeur of the State University of Wisconsin, and 
the recently found alertness of the State University 
of West Virginia. Judged from the standpoint of 
either of those great state institutions, Ada would 
suffer—but the 1,300 dead-in-carnest young people 
at Ada made one forget the classic flavor of com- 
parative leisure at Madison with its luxurious library 
and laboratories, halls and dormitories, tennis courts 
and gymnasium. 

One thousand three hundred young men and 
women from a score of states leaving the free tui- 
tion of state normal schools and state universities to 
come here and pay tuition! Why? ‘The answer is 
not easy. 
atmosphere of which they have heard; because they 
can get good board for $1.75; because they can pushi 
ahead and rush onward as they can nowhere ele; 
because there are fewer hindering conventionalities 
than elsewhere; because professors are not phased by 
the proposition to teach nine hours a day for six 
days in a week, fifty weeks in the year; because the 
professors, the institution, the rules and regulations 
are capable of bending to meet the special needs of 
any earnest man or woman. 

The school begins at 6.30 a. m., and closes at 9.30 
p. m., and some classes are in session, except for 
meal time, for fifteen hours. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of the econ- 
omy of administration than in connection with the 
boarding. There is no dormitory system, no com- 
mons plan. Private citizens compete for these 1,300 
student boarders. he fact that they are there fifty 
weeks in the year means much, means everything, 
indeed. There is no waste in rent, no waste in help. 


In part because of the intense'se’f-help | 


If a student does not like his room or fare, he can 
try some otiher place and do better if he can. 

If Bridgewater or Bloomington, Oswego or Osh- 
kosh, Cedar Falls or Chico, Millersville or Ellens- 
burg, Emporia or Greeley, Winona or Ypsilanti 
should have no more insistence upon conventionality 
in etiquette, it would signify weakness, if not degen- 
eracy, but at Ada it represents opportunity, purp:s», 
growth, progress. 

In aceounting for the prosperity and usefulness of 
this institution, it must not be forgotten that a stu- 
dent can come in and leave at any time, and get 
credit for whatever he does while there. Dr. Lehr, 
the founder and leader from the first, was more than 
half in earnest when he said that Chicago Univer- 
sity is patterning after Ada. Indeed, many institu- 
tions have come to Ada’s life-long principle of an all- 
the-year-round session, and even Columbia’s presi- 
dent is following in Dr. Lehr’s wake when he ad. 
vocates making it possible for an earnest young man 
or woman to get a degree by a two years’ residence at 
the college. 

In accounting for the uniform and ever-increasing 
prosperity of Ada, it must not be forgotten that she 
has always had a vigorous religious spirit. If on: 
chooses to study Ada from the standards of Fram- 
ingham and West Chester, Albany and Whitewater, 
St. Cloud and Los Angeles, he can find abundant 
excuse for criticism, but if he wiil address these 1,300 
ardent seekers after knowledge and inspira.ion tw ce 
a day for a week, ‘he is quite as much inclined to 
criticise the orthodox crystallization. 

The one prophecy which has found a pess:m'st:c 
lodgment in my optimistic nature has been: ‘ Wait 
till Dr. Lehr leaves.” He is gone, and to the con- 
fusion of us all, Ada is larger than ever before. He 
builded better than we knew, and his works live 
after him. A. E. Winship. 


IS THE ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY 
OVERCROWDED ?—(11.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GROKGE H. LAMB, BRADDOCK, 
PA. 


There is another phase of this subject, quite as im- 
portant as anyching that has been said, and that is 
the allotment of time for the daily program. During 
the elementary course, the following topics require 
attention: Reading, spelling, writing, drawing, music, 
arithmetic, geography, history, grammar, composi- 
tion, nature work, physiology, literature, pieciure 
study, manual training, physical culture,—sixteen in 
all. Now it goes without saying that it is impossible 
to adjust a program so as to bring ‘in all these six- 
teen branches each day, with any profit. In fact, a 
number of them may be omitted entirely from the 
first three years, a few from the first five years. 
Arithmetic should be eliminated entirely from the 
first year, except as it is taught incidentally. Geog- 
raphy will come under the head of nature study; his- 
tory will ‘have no place except in the form of stories 
in the readers; grammar and composition and picture 
study will make one topic,—language (with the 
science left out altogether); while physiology will be 
taught in the forms of talks and readings on health, 
—all this during the entire time cf the first thrie 
years. Physical culture will have two five-minute 
periods daily during the entire elementary course, 
and drawing will take either a part of the writing 
time or a part of the manual training time through- 
out. This does not, at the most, leave more than 
seven or eight topics during the entire three.primary 
vears. 

The fourth and fifth grades will take up the study 
of geography from the text-book. In these grades it 
is better to have the school divided into two groups. 
There will then be, all told, one spelling class, one 
writing or drawing class, one music class, one class 
in the study of the gems of literature, two physical 
culture classes (whole school twice daily), two read- 
ing classes, two arithmetic classes, two language 
classes, and two geography and nature study classes. 
Ifow will these divide as to time? Physical culture 


will have ten minutes daily, two five-minute periods; 
opening exercises and literature will have fifteen 
minutes daily, musie fifteen minutes, writing and 
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drawing together twenty minutes, spelling twenty 
iinutes. This makes an aggregate of one hour and 
twenty minutes, which, deducted from the five hou:s, 
loaves three hours and forty minutes for four ma‘ 
)ranches,—reading, arithmetic, language, and geog- 
craphy, or an average of fifty-five minutes daily te 
cach of these. The school divided, half of the 
pupils are studying while the others are reciting. 
This gives each pupil one hour and fifty minu‘es, 
each day for study. ‘This time may be extended in- 
definitely by cutting down the recitation pericd. 
Thus if each of these daily recitations were cut down 
io twenty-five minutes imstead of twenty-seven an | 
one-half, there would be twenty minutes daily of un- 


assigned time. If the recitation period were cut to 


iwenty minutes, the unassigned time would be in- 
creased to an hour, any portion. of which might be 
devoted to study. 

Now everything in the curriculum has been pro- 
vided for except manual training. A quarter cay 
yer week may be given to this, and the quarter days 
taken in turn, thus occasioning no disarrangemeat o° 
the daily program, all branches losing one yeci:a‘ion 
per month in turn, 

From the foregoing investigation it would seem 
that there is no overcrowding of the course below 
the sixth school year. How is it in the jas‘ thre 
vears of the course? 

In these grades all of the sixteen branches bef re 
mentioned must be cared for. This can easily be 
done. Manual training will have one-half day p:r 
week, or ten per cent. of the time. Two quarter 
days would be better if the pupils did not have to go 
from one building. to another to reach the shops. 
Physical culture will, as in primary grades, have two 
five minute periods daily. All the other branehes 
can be arranged under eight heads,—four of wh'ch 
represent subjects to be studied, while the other four 
may be classed as exercises. They will be arranged 
on the program thus: Studies, arithmetic (including 
structural geometry or mensuration), grammar, geog- 
raphy, or history, but not both, and reading, which 
will include physiology entire, and a supplementary 
course in history, particularly during the time when 
veography is receiving special attention. 

The four exercises are,—gems of literature and 
their authors, writing or drawing, but not both, 
music, and spelling. Composition will include p‘c- 
ture study, and will take the place of one of the four 
studies in turn, twice a week. Thus each of these 
branches will alternately give up one period in two 
weeks to manual training and one to compo-ition, 
vetting four recitations per week instead of five. 
Nature study will not be neglected, but it, as well as 
pictures, will be a great aid to the proper understand- 
ing of geography and history, and will not need any 
assigned time. 

Now, the day is divided by intermissions into four 
sessions or quarters, varying in length from an hour 
and ten minutes, to an hour and a half. By a care- 
ful adjustment of the recesses, each of the four 
~tudies can have an hour, physical culture can have 
its allotted time and place, and each exercise can 
have from ten to twenty minutes, which is all they 
require. In the exercives the school can work as one 
class. In the exercises it is preferable to divide the 
pupils into two groups. If each group recites hali- 
‘ime, every pupil will have two hours out of the five 
lor quiet study. 

One suggestion further must be added to make 
this program complete. The hour set aside for one 
branch should be devoted exclusively to that study, 
whether the school is taken as one class or as two. 
To illustrate: Suppose the program calls for arith- 
netic from 9.25 to 10.30, with five minutes of phy- 
sical exercises at ten o’clock. Every pupil in the 
“chool should then be giving ‘his entire atitention to 
arithmetic for this whole period. One division may 
recite the first half-hour, and study the advanced !es- 
son the last half, while the other division does the 
‘tudying first. Limited space does not permit a dis- 
cussion of the merits of this plan, which has proven 
‘| great success wherever tried. Suffice it to say thai 
the momentum acquired the first half-hour carries 
the pupil much farther during the next half, than 
would be possible were he to take up a new subjeci 
every thirty minutes, Let it be added that in the 


adjustment of the program for these grades, the ex- 
ercises (not the physical exercises) must invariab'y 


come at the beginning or close of the session. To 


break a study in two in the middle with an exerci‘e 
entirely foreign, distracts the attention and los<s all 
the momentum spoken of above. 

This program gives pupils of sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, two hours of study in school, daily. 
These pupils are twelve to fourteen years old, and 
can very profitably do additional home work to the 
amount of thirty to ninety minutes, thus giving 
them six or six and a half hours daily of mental 
work. This is not excessive, and experience, which 
is butter than all theories ever invented, has con- 
vinced the writer that all that is laid down in the 
curriculum can, by this plan, be accomplished in the 
eight years devoted to the elementary course; anid 
that consequently the complaint that the course of 
study is overcrowded, has no foundation in fact. 


FORTUNE VELLING. 


BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 

Both the day and the children had been dul!. 
The Clock said, “One more hour to stay!” I said, 
‘From three to four shall be a saving hour, and so 
it shall redeem the day.” 

At the risk of being called “I-full,” let me tell 
you how we spent that +hour. 

The words “Work done,” was the magic for ‘ In- 
terest begun,” as every eye asked “what?” and 
“why?” 

“Children, how many of you would like to have 
vour, fortunes told by signs?” All would. “It 
would take too long to tell each one’s separately; we 
will do this way; on the numbered slips which | shaii 
pass to you, make a cross against the questions for 
“Yes,” and a zero for “No.” 

These slips ‘had been waiting within my desk for 
just this opportune time. 

“You need not sign your names to your pap-rs. 
When all are passed in, I will read your fortunes 
from them.” 

The questions, including time since September, 
were these:— 

“Have you deceived by talking? 

“Have you deceived by silence?” 

“Have vou deceived by doing?” 

“Have you stolen another's property? 

“Have you stolen another’s chance? 

“Have you stolen another’s good name? 

“Have you come to school with an unclean body? 

“Have you worn soiled clothing when you nee! 
not have done so? 

“Have you carelessly soiled your own, or another's 
property? 

“If another’s did you try to make it right with 
that other? 

“If unelean theughts came, did you send them 
away quickly? 

“Have you said any words which you would not 
like your mother to hear. 

“Have you done anything that you would not like 
your mother to know? 

“Dio you keep secrets from your mother? 

“Are you generous ? 

“Are you quick-tempered ? 

“Are you kind to those whom you do not enjoy? 

“Are you wasteful? 

“Are you too saving?” 

“Are you careful to eat and drink what does not 
harm you? 

“Have you bought any brandy drops?” 

Why these questions? With the advent of ceriain 
pupils in September, small, but signful clouds had 
appeared, which portended a moral storm, a wrecker, 
coming not so-likely in school days as in citizen days, 
away and away ahead! There was danger, too, lest 
the innocent, true-hearted children of the school 
might not read aright the signs of the certainties. 

Judging from my knowledge of the children, the 
returned papers were, in the main, honest ones, will- 
ing confessions to gain a desired end. I show you 
two:— 

“No. 8 will have a happy, busy, useful life. I see 
ten good temperance signs here, so her life will prob- 


ably be a long one; she will have many friends; she 
will have money, and will do good with it; I see this 
picture,—(a fortune without a romance is no for- 
tune, to a girl): A young girl steps to the front of a 
prettily decorated stage, to read her graduating 
essay; she has worked hard, and she has won; honors 
are for her; smiles and flowers are given her. Again, 
| see her, the delight of a loving home, all her own. 
Every room in her house shows good housekeeping 
and excellent taste. Her signs promise a fortunate 
life.” 

“No. 1 will start out with a hest of friends; his 
signs, all but five, are just right to make a No. 1 
nan; he will have plenty of work at top prices. Too 
bad that he will not save more money! The troub'e 
is, he will say “Yes,” when he should say ‘‘No,” to 
the jolly fellows who, he thinks, are his friends. 
when they really are not; he might be a lawyer, and 
make his real friends proud of him, if he hadn’t this 
fault; why! he might make himself almost anything 
great, and as rich as Carnegie, for all I can see, if he 
wasn't so weak in the will; sudh a pity! A strong 
man, as helpless as a baby! Wait! I see his friends 
falling away. He is wearing poor clothes. He has 
lost his health; he is going down hill fast; his “yes” 
has led him into wrong places. But I do believe 
that No. 1 has the power to change these signs for 
signs that will tell a better fortune, and he will, I 
think.” 

This was the “fortune” of one of my good boys, 
who had been “taken captive’ by his desire to 
please, all round, and to be reckoned as good a 
fellow as the rest. He was only eleven, impression- 
able and credulous. 

I tried to vary the renderings of the signs,«and yet 
speak truthful words, making them mirth-provoking, 
solemn with warning, or encouraging, as the case re- 
quired, 

1)o you object to my way of getting at an evil? [ 
have the precedents of Sunday ministers and of 
mothers. Do nct they say to their children, “Ex- 
cept you mend your ways, this or that will surely 
happen to you?” When the bread pills of persua- 
sion are not mixed with the faith of the children who 
take them, and so fail to cure; when all punishments 
are without staying effects, what then? I have 
found that taking the children “at unawares,” or 
“springing” the truth upon them, or catching them 
with St. Paul’s “guile,” is usually more effective 
than preachment or punishment. 


OUR GOVERNMENT.- (1. 


BY GEORGIA A. HODSKINS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


How many of you boys play football? How many 
play baseball? How many have ever seen one of 
the big football games? You girls all play some 
game, croquet, lawn tennis, or golf. I’m sure you 
will all agree with me that it is “no fun” playing 
unless you and the other players know the rules of 
the game and play by them. ‘The better you know 
the rules and the more careful you are to carry them 
out, the better player you become, and, the better 
you play, the more enjoyment you have. Am I not 
right? 

You know that the fellows that are selected to 
play in your school team are the boys who know the 
most about the game, and you know that the success 
or failure of the team will depend very largely on 
the knowledge that the eleven have of the rules. 

I wonder if you have ever thought how many 
things in this world have to be done by rule. There 
are rules for work as well as for play; rules for big 
things, as well as for small ones. Mother does her 


- cooking by rule, and father has rules to run his 


shop by. The big railroad corporations lay down 
rules for their employees to follow, and your teachers 
give you rules that you must obey at school. Even 
this great country of ours is run by rule. To be sure, 
we use a little harder phrase and a few longer words, 
and say, “We are a republic, a people governing our- 
selves under a written constitution, drawn up and 
adopted by our forefathers.” But what does all 
that mean? Just this. One hundred and fourteen 
years ago the people of the United States, being dis- 
satisfied with the way the affairs of the country 
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were being carried on, sent delegates to Philadelphia 
to talk things over and to draw up a new set of rules. 

George Washington was president of this conven- 
tion. This convention or committee of men, drew 
up a new set of rules, which was copied and sent to 
the different states to be read and discussed, and 
after nine states had declared that they were satis- 
fied with them, those rules became the law of our 
land, or as we say now, “the Constitution of the 
United States.” Men were chosen to have charge 
of the business of the country, and to see that affairs 
were managed according to the new rules, just as in 
your games you choose a captain to direct your 
team, or a leader or committee to manage its business 
affairs. 

And just as in your games the boy or the girl who 
knows the most about the rules is likely to be the 
best player, so in our country’s affairs, the man or 
the woman who best understands the rules of our 
government will be the most valuable citizen, for the 
more we know of our country, the more we shall love 
her, and the more anxious we shall be to serve her. 

Secause of this, I have thought that this year we 
would try to find out some things about the govern- 
ment of our country. All countries are not governed 
alike. The larger the country, the more rules will 
be needed for carrying on its business. In a tribe 
of savages, often there is no rule except the will of 
some leading man, their chief, whom they obey be- 
cause he is braver, or stronger, or wiser than the rest. 

As people become more civilized they have more 
laws, until in the most civilized: nations of the 
world, the people make their own laws and choose 
leaders to see that the laws are carried out; and 
rulers, as well as people, must obey them. Our gov- 
ernment is like this. The people make the laws and 
choose the rulers. Do you know what such a govern- 
ment is called? A republic, and the chief ruler of 
such a nation is called the President. You can all 
tell how long our President serves, but I don’t be- 
lieve many of you have much of an idea of what his 
work really is. Have you? Well, don’t feel too 
badly over it, for we are going to find out before 
very long, and then—this is a secret—I suspect 
you'll find some grown-up folks who couldn’t tell 
you very much about it. But before the winter is 
over, we will be able to tell them. 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOLS. 


Buildings, sites, furniture, repairs, etc...... 8,099,682.92 


1,012,408.01 
Free text-books........ hop 99,476.79 
Forfeited in hands of supervisors........... 319.69 
Tuition to adjoining districts under contract 33,332.94 
For conveying pupils to adjoining districts 
For incidental expenses, such as fuel, lights, 
janitor service, school swpplies, payment 
of bonded indebtedness, etc..... 5,195,075.10 
Normal schools, for support and maintenance 317,829.70 
Normal schools, for additions, betterments, 
40,742.03 
Summer institutes......... 9,729.64 
Teachers training classes and schools...... 105,151.32 
Salaries of school commissioners........... 112,972.39 
Fees of county treasurers.................. 8,775.37 
Printing and binding school registers and 
American museum of natural history....... 38,249.82 
Indian youth at normal school.......... re 557.25 
Indian schools, maintenance................ 11,005.29 
Indian schools, repairs, etc................ 888.90 
State teachers’ library.................. lie 6,752.96 
Arbor Day expenses, printing, etc........... 1,000.00 
Department of public instruction........... 47,716.84 
Compulsory education................ ree 15,339.21 
New York institution for the blind......... 41,844.28 
Institutions for the deaf and dumb (eight in 


G. M., lowa: I have read the Journal for twenty- 


four years, and think it the best in the United 
States. 

H. H., New Mexico: I must say that I do not 
“glance” at the Journal, I read it. and I am always 
looking for it about a week before it comes. Can’: 


you make it a daily? 


LONGFELLOW'S DRESS. 

Colonel Higginson vouches for the astounding 
statement that on Longfellow’s return from a Eu- 
ropean tour, in the early twenties, he amazed his 
friends by crossing the gang-plank in a pair of spiral 
striped trousers. And this was by no means a soli- 
tary instance of the poet’s somewhat startling origin- 
ality in the matter of apparel; his dress at this 
period being of so pronounced a type that his social 
intimates were sometimes obliged to register polite 
protests.—Selected. 


ARITHMETIC.—(1X.) 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORK IN FRACTIONS. 


2-4 equals how many halves? 
3-6 equals how many halves? 
2-6 equals how many 1-3? 
6-12 equals how many 1-2? 
4-12 equals how many 1-3? 
3-12 equals how many 1-4? 
2-12 equals how many 1-6? 
4-12 equals how many 1-6? 
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How many 1-4 in 1-2? 
How many 1-6 in 1-2? 
How many 1-6 in 1-3? 
How many 1-6 in 2-3? 
How many 1-9 in 1-3? 
How many 1-9 in 2-3? 


of 


ys 
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1-2 divided by 1-4 equals 2. 

1-2 divided by 1-6 equals 3. 

1-3 divided by 1-6 equals 2. 

2-3 divided by 1-6 equals 4. 

1-3 divided by 1-9 equals 3. 

2-3 divided by 1-9 equals 6. 

In 1-2 how many 1-12? 

In 1-3 how many 1-12? 

In 1-4 how many 1-12? . 
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In 1-6 how many 1-12? 

In 1-2 how many 1-6? 

In 1-3 how many 1-6? 

1-2 divided by 1-12 equals 6. 
1-2 divided by 1-6 equals 3. 
1-3 divided by 1-12 equals 4, 


1-3 divided by 1-6 equals 2. 
Find 1-3 in this diagram. 
How many 1-6 in 1-3 of this diagram ? 
How many 1-6 in 1-2 of 1-3 of this diagram? 
Pick out 12 white circles. 
Divide them into thirds. 
How many is 1-3 of 12? 
Take one 1-2 of this 1-3 of 12. 
How many in 1-2 of 1-3 of 12? 
How many 1-6 in 1-2 of 1-3 of 12? 
Find 1-4 of this diagram. 
How many 1-8 in 1-4 of it? 
What is 1-2 of 2-8? 
What is 1-2 of 1-4? 
Divide 16 reds into fourths, thus:— 
o 
Now divide these so as to make also eighths: — 


oO 
oO re) 
How many is 1-4 of 16? 


How many 1-8 in 1-4 of 16? 
How many 1-8 in 1-2 of 1-4 of 16? 


VAGARIES OF A LEXICON. 


A note in “English” from a little Dutch friend con- 
tains the following curious request: ‘Please send me 
some strange seldom stamps.” Foreign, rare, was prob- 
ably meant. Oh, the vagaries of a lexicon! 

J. C. Packard. 

Brookline. 


GRADE PUPILS. 


AKKANGED BY M, ELIZABETH WEST. 


THE FOUNDERS OF OUR NATION AS EXHIBITED 

BY MRS. PARLEY. 

CHARACTERS. 

) a gir) dressed in old-fashioned clothes to repre- 
y sent Mrs. Jarley. 
Norsemen } 
Columbus 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Captain John Smith 
Miles Standish 
Governor Bradford 
Roger Williams 
King Philip 
William Penn 
General Oglethorpe 
George Washington 
General Wolfe 
Benjamin Franklin 

(If given on a small stage, the curtain when it rises 
should show the characters standing perfectly still in 
positions where they may be seen by all the class. If 
presented at the front of a schoolroom, screens may be 
used until the figures have taken their places, ) 

Enter Mrs, Parley. Speaks:— 

Those of you who have read Charles Dickens’ sweet 
and beautiful story, ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,” will no 
doubt recall Mrs, Jarley and her famous waxworks. 
You will remember how little Nell and her aged grand- 
father came to be befriended by Mrs. Jarley, a woman 
who supported herself by traveling about the country 
exhibiting wax figures of notable personages of history 
and tradition. 

Although her wax figures were supposed to be so life- 
like that they might be almost taken for real people, yet 
I think I can show you this afternoon a far more won- 
derful collection of figures, since each represents some 
famovs character of the early history of our country, 
and, what is most extraordinary, each will speak to you, 
reciting some lines supposed to have been written or 
spoken by the person he represents. 

About the year 1000, the Norsemen, brave fighters and 


Mrs. Parley 


Boys dressed as nearly as possible 
in the fashion of the times in which 
the characters lived. 

Other characters may be added. 
Sheldon Barnes’ History furnishes 
suggestions for their speeches. 


wow 
he 
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fearless sailors, discovered by accident a land far to the 
west of Greenland and Iceland, which land we suppose 
to be America. One of those bold Vikings, Lief EBrick- 
son, Will tell you about his life in that far-away time. 
Lief Erickson speaks:— 

Far in the northern land, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 

I with my childish hand 

Tamed the gerfalcon, 


And with my skates fast bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. —Longfellow. 
Mrs. Parley speaks: This, my friends, represents a 
certain Italian sailor, who, 400 years ago, dared to cross 
the Sea of Darkness, and in so doing discovered the 
continent in which we live to-dav. Columbus will relate 
one of the incidents of his voyage. 
Columbus speaks:-— 
A land bird sang to me 
Upon the mast on that mysterious morn, 
Before the new world rose: 
Sang, and was gone. 
That joyful bird 
Was sent by Heaven to me 
To sing the sweetest song man ever heard! 
—Butterworth. 


(As Columbus speaks, hé makes a stiff gesture with 
his forearm towards the mast, and then remains a sec- 
ond with his eyes uplifted.) 

Mrs. Parley speaks: One of the bravest of those early 
sea captains who spent fruitless years in vain attempts 
to find the Northwest passage was Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert. He will tell you what opinions gave him courage 
and persistence. 

Gilbert speaks: He is not worthy to live at all who, 
for fear of danger of death, shunneth his country’s ser- 
vices or his own honor, since death is inevitable and the 
fame of virtue immortal,—Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

Mrs. Parley speaks: Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s half- 
brother was the good English knight, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, well known as one of the favorites of Queen 
Elizabeth. He made, as you know, two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to colonize Virginia. After being imprisoned in 
the tower for many years, he was beheaded by James I. 
He met his death in the same brave way in which he 
lived. 


Sir Walter Raleigh speaks:— 


Cowards may fear to die; but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 
—Raleigh. 


Mrs. Parley speaks: This figure represents the man 
who made an English colony a success, and so gave Eng- 
land her first foothold in the new world. Captain John 
Smith, that bold and daring explorer, will relate some 
of the hardships endured by the settlers at Jamestown. 

Captain John Smith speaks: What toyle we had to 
guard our workemen adayes, watch all night, resist our 
enemies, cut downe trees, and prepare the ground to 
plant our Corne, Neither taverne, nor place of reliefe, 
but the common kettell; halfe a pint of wheat, and as 
much barley boyled with water for a man a day, and 
this, having fryed some twenty-six weekes in the ship’s 
hold, contained as many wormes as graines; our drinke 
was water, our lodgings Castles in the ayre. From May 
to September fiftie we buried.—Captain John Smith. 

Mrs. Parley speaks: In 1620 their many years of wan- 
dering came to an end, for our Pilgrim Fathers found on 
the bleak coast of New England that which they sought. 
Miles Standish, speak! 

Miles Standish :— 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 
And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On a wild New England shore. 
What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod; 
They left unstained what there they found— 
; Freedom to worship God, —Hemans. 


Mrs. Parley speaks: Governor Bradford, the second 
governor of the Plymouth colony. 

Governor Bradford speaks: Ovr faithers were English- 
men which came over this great ocean, and were ready 
to perish in this willderness; but they cried unto ye 
Lord, and he heard their voyce, and looked on their ad- 
versitie, Let them therfore praise ye Lord, because he 


is good, and his mercies endure forever.—Governor Brad- 


‘ford. 


Mrs. Parley speaks: This, my friends, is the man who 
founded on the shores of Narragansett bay the only 
colony where there was entire religious liberty. Roger 
Williams. 

Roger Williams speaks: While I was eainbillity and 
unchristianly, as I believe, driven from my house, and 
land, and wife, and children at Salem, that ever-honored 
governor, Mr, Winthrop, privately wrote to me to steer 
my course to the Narragansett bay and Indians. I took 
his prudent notion as a hint and voice from God, and 
steered my course from Salem (though in winter snow, 
which I feel yet) unto these parts, wherein I may say 
that I have seen the face of God.—Roger Williams. 

Mrs. Parley speaks: The most terrible of early Indian 
wars was incited and carried on by the second son of 
Massasoit. Some of King Philip’s motives in waging 
war he told in a speech to his Indian braves. 

King Philip speaks: Brothers, you see this vast coun- 
try before us, which the Great Spirit gave to our fathers 
and to us. Brothers, these people from the unknown 
world will cut down our groves, spoil our hunting and 
planting grounds, and drive us and our children from 
the graves of our fathers and our council fires.—Speech 
of King Philip. 

Mrs. Parley speaks: Not all the Indians were so un- 
friendly to the white people as Philip was. William 
Penn treated the Indians like white men, and during his 
lifetime the colony of Pennsylvania never suffered from 
their attacks. 

William Penn speaks: The Englishmen do not love 
Quakers, but the Quakers are honest men, and do no 
harm; and this is no Englishm:n’s sea or land, and the 
Quakers shall come here and welcome, 

Mrs. Parley speaks: This was a wealthy English 
gentleman, who became so deeply interested in the poor 
debtors languishing in dirty jails that he founded as a 


refuge for them Georgia, the last of the colonies, He. 


will tell you for whom his colony was intended. 

General Oglethorpe speaks: This colony is chiefly in- 
tended for the unfortunate. It is highly for the honor 
of our holy religion to assign a new country to the poor 
Gérmans who have left their own for the sake of truth. 
—James Oglethorpe. 

Mrs. Parley speaks: During the French and Indian 
wars, the governor of Virginia sent, as an ambassador 
to the French, a young man, who was afterwards to 
become the “Father of his country: first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
George Washington will read from his journal an ac- 
count of the journey home from the Ohio river. 

George Washington (reading from a book or paper): 
We expected to have found the river frozen, but it was 
not, only about fifty yards from each shore. There was 
no way for getting over but on a raft, which we set 
about with but one poor hatchet, and finished just after 
sun-setting. , This was a whole day’s work. Then we 
set off. But before we were halfway over, we were 
jammed in the ice in such a manner that we expected 
every moment our raft to sink, and ourselves to perish. 
I put out my setting pole to try to stop the raft, when 
the rapidity of the stream jerked me out into ten feet of 
water; but I fortunately saved myself by catching hold 
of one of the raft logs.--George Washington. 

Mrs. Parley speaks: The next, my friends, is a fine 
figure of the great General Wolfe, who lost his life at 
the Fall of Quebec, but gained immortal fame. The 
night before the taking of that Gibraltar of America, as 
they were silently steering down the St. Lawrence, he 
repeated these lines from Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” 

General Wolfe speaks:— 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour;— 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
—Gray. 


Mrs. Parley speaks: I am sure you will need no intro- 
duction to one of the greatest of colonial characters, the 
well-known Benjamin Franklin. 

Born in Boston in the early days, he became later one 
of the foremost citizens of the Pennsylvania colony, and 
lived to see all the colonies united and free as the 
United States of America, It is claimed that he did 
more things in one way and another to further the prog- 
ress of the colonies than any other man of his time, and 
so he is sometimes called the “first American.” He will 
recite to you one of the maxims that made “Poor 
Richard” famous at home and abroad, 


Benjamin Franklin speaks: Sloth makes all things 
difficult, but industry all things easy. He that riseth 
late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his 
business at night; while laziness travels so slowly that 


poverty soon overtakes him.—Benjamin Franklin, 


LISVT OF ARTICLES PUBLISHED ON 
SCHOOL GARDENS, 


Report of the school garden session of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association, including the fol- 
lowing papers: “The School Garden as a Phase of In- 
dustrial Work,” by W. A. Baldwin, principal of the 
State Normal School at Hyannis, Mass.; “Boston Sand 
Gardens,” by Miss Ellen M. Tower of Lexington, 
Mass.; “The School Gardens at the School of Horti- 
culture,” by H. D. Hemenway, director of the School 
of Horticulture, Hartford, Conn.; “The National Cash 
Registry Boys’ Gardens,” by George A. Townsend, Jr., 
of Dayton, O.; “Some Neglected Millions,” by Mr. 
Knight, New York City; “How We Reach Eighteen 
Thousand School Children in New York,” by Professor 
John W. Spencer of the Bureau of Nature Study at 
Cornell University; ‘Nature Study for Children,” by 
George F. Powell, director of the School of Horticul- 
ture at Briar Cliff Manor, New York. 

Report of the commissioners appointed by the Legisla- 
ture in 1899 to investigate and report upon the 
methods of procedure in this and other states and 
countries in giving instruction in manual training and 
in the theory and art of agriculture in the public 
schools. L. D. Hart, commissioner, Madison, Wis. 

Hand book for the Iowa school edition of 1900, page 175. 
“Rural School Improvements,” Richard C. Barrett, 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Report of the board of trustees of public schools of the 
District of Columbia for 1898-’99, superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C. “Vacation Schools,” 
page 49, 

“Manual Training in Public Schools.” Reprinted from a 
report of the Ontario Educational Association, 1901, by 
Professor James W. Robertson, Ottawa, Canada. Page 
15, “The Rural Schools.” 

Annual’report of the superintendent of education of the 
public schools of Nova Scotia for 1900, Halifax, N. S. 

“School Gardens,” page 27. 

Fifty-first Missouri report of public schools, W. F. Car- 
rington, state superintendent, Jefferson City, Mo. 
“Nature Study,” page 132. 

Teachers’ Manual for Elementary and High Schools. 
First edition, 1898, state of Nevada, Carson City, J. G. 
McCarthy, superintendent. ‘Nature Study,” page 81. 

Manual of Elementary Course of Study for the Common 
Schools of Wisconsin. L. D. Harvey, state superin- 
tendent. ‘Nature Lessons,” page 89. 

“The Hand Book for Planning and Planting Small Home 
Grounds,” by Warren H. Manning. Published by the 
Stout Manual Training school, Menomonie, Wis. 

Manual of School Law, Nova Scotia, 1901. Committee 
of public works and mines, Halifax, N. S., page 66. 

Fifty-second annual report of the public schools of the 
city of Worcester, Mass. Superintendent of schools, 
Worcester, Mass. “Nature Study and Garden Work,”’ 
page 48. 

“School Gardens at the School of Horticulture, Hartford, 
Conn.,” by H. D. Hemenway, director of the School of 
Horticulture, read before Boston meeting of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association. Pub- 
lished in “Park and Cemetery,’ September, 1902, 324 
Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 

“Boys Trained for Citizenship.” Published in “The 
World To-day,” October, 1902, 153-155 La Salle street, 
Chicago, Il. 

“Garden Movement for Schools,” by Dick J. Crosby, 
office of experiment stations, United States department 
of agriculture. Published in “The World To-day,” 
October, 1902, 153-155 La Salle street, Chicago, Il. 

“Farming Industry in the United States.’’ Published in 
“The World To-day,” September, 1902, 153-155 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Il. 

“School Gardening in the Boston Normal School.” Pub- 
lished in Modern Methods, April, 1902, New England 
Publishing Company, Boston and Chicago. 

“Flower Gardens in Public Schools,” by Jessie M. Good. 
Published in “How to Grow Flowers,” October, 1900, 
the Floral Publishing Company, Springfield, O. 

“The. School Garden, State Normal School, Hyannis, 
Mass.,” by Bertha Brown. Published in Journal of 
Education, April, 1902, Boston, Mass. 

“School Gardens,” by Henry Lincoln Clapp, master 
George Putnam school. Reprinted from Education, 
May, 1901, Roxbury, Mass. Magazine also reprinted in 
pamphlet form. 

“The School Garden.” Published by State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Mass. Catalogue and circular. 

“Horticultural Education for Children,” by Henry L. 
Clapp, principal of George Putnam school, Roxbury. 
Transaction of Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 
the year 1890. 

“School Gardens,” by Henry L. Clapp. Published in 
Appleton’s Science Monthly, February, 1898. 

“A Public School Garden,” by Henry Lincoln Clapp. 


[ Continued on page 89.] 
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New York City is talking of seven-story school- 
houses. It is only a question of time when she will 


have them. 


South Dakota teachers insist upon “I lead” as the 
state motto. Modest! They also insist upon thie 
anemone as the state flower. 


Do we believe in the efficacy of education on chil- 
dren as we do on corn, colts, and cows, or hens and 
hogs? This is a pertinent question. 

Every week the wonder grows that in New York 
city such radical and noble progress can be made 
with so little remonstrance. Conservatism seems to 
have entered upon its long sleep in New York. 


The retirement of James Denman as a school 
director of San Francisco retires one of the notable 
educational men of the state. Next to John Sweet, 
the noblest Roman of them all, Mr. Denman is per- 
haps the best known old-time educator on the Pacific 
coast. 


A STATE THKACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


New York has led the way in the establishment of 
a state teachers’ library. There are sets of twenty- 
five books for teachers which will be loaned tu 
teachers training classes. Last year 116 of these 
sets were loaned to student teachers. When the 
“parcels post” scheme goes into effect these book: 
will be loaned to individual teachers, but the expen-2 
of postage is now prohibitive. 


RAISING SALARIES. 


There is no question but that rural teachers’ sala- 
ries are also being increased in many states. In 
some states, like Indiana, it is the result of higher 


civic ideas, a sense of justice and appreciation of the 
“good policy” theory to pay a living wage. In others 
it results from scarcity of certificated teachers. I 
know personally of one district that has never paid 
more than $40 prior to September that now pays $65 
a month, It is a rural school with some disadvan- 
tages in location, and they were forced to pay that 
price to get a satisfactory teacher. I know a whole 
county in Pennsylvania in which the superintendent 
has convinced the directors in most of the districts 
that a slight increase in wages will enable them to 
pick off the best teachers of the four adjoining coun- 
ties, and it has worked that way. The directors are 
as happy as a thrifty woman at a bargain counter. 
Let the good work go on! 


REVIEW OF CATHOLIC PEDAGOGY. 


One of the significant educational features of the 
new year is the appearance of “The Review of Cath- 
olic Pedagogy,” edited by Thomas E. Judge, a native 
of Ireland, age thirty-seven, a graduate of the Ir’sh 
National College at Mayncoth, of which institution 
he was chosen to the chair of philosophy by the 
unanimous vote of the faculty. He came to the 
diocese of Chicago six years ago, and has had eminent 
success as a pastor and educator. While an emi- 
nently loyal Catholic priest, he is none the les a 
scholarly and progressive educator, and the thou- 
sands of Catholic teachers in America will be inter- 
ested in the pedagogical leadership of “The Review.” 


THE PUTNAMS. 


Rudyard Kipling’s sensational characteristics are 
well illustrated in the way he attempted to heighten 
his fame by a unique interpretation, all his own, of 
the way the appellate court of the United States 
ruled against him at every point in his suit against 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. No defendant ever came out 
of court with a more complete vindication than dd 
the Putnams, and a plaintiff could hardly come out 
worse than did Mr. Kipling. The judge ruled that 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘attorneys had not produced a scintill« 
of evidence on which the case should go to the jury, 
and therefore withdrew it. 

The Putnams purchased of Mr. Kipling’s London 
publishers, unbound, copyright volumes and bound 
them in a fetching style and sold them by the tens 
of thousands. Just what fault Mr. Kipling could 
find with this was not clear to the court or to anyone 
else. 


CONGRATULATION WORTH WHILE. 

Nothing ever written by the editor of the Journal 
of Education has called forth so much and so hearty 
commendation as the series on arithmetic now run- 
ning in the Journal of Education. 

Some letters are so extravagant as to make it im- 
practicable to print. One man in the West, for 
whose opinion every educational man and woman has 
high regard, goes so far as to say in connection with 
these articles that Dr. Winship, all in all, by voic: 
and pen, by being in many places, and by grappling 
with many subjects in a practical way, “is doing more 
for the schools and teachers than any other one 
man.” Fortunately, we know that this is an over- 
statement, but it indicates appreciation of what he 
is trying to do for schools and teachers. The fol!ow- 
ing is especially satisfactory, and is sufficiently repre 
sentative to be used:— 

December 7, 1902. 

Dear Brother Winship: I want to congratulate you 
on the introduction to your series of articles on 
Arithmetic, in current issue of Journal of Education. 

I have never seen so much good cOmmon sense, so 
much sound, practical pedagogy, put into the same 
number of words. he article alone is worth to any 
thoughtful teacher the price of the Journal for 4 
lifetime. 

May I reprint from the series ad. lib. in Exponent 
—with due credit, of course? 

With best wishes and sincere regard, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
Tom F; McBeath, 
Editor Florida School Exponent. 


ST. LOUIS IN 1904. 
For the first time in the history of expositions, 
education will have a building of its own at St. Louis 
in 1904. Not only so, but the educational leaders 


will see to it that the exhibition of school work will! 


be adequate and appropriate. 


A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S RIDE. 

Miss Richardson, superintendent of the county of 
which West Superior is the one city, has some out- 
of-the-way schools, of which it is interesting to hear 
her speak. One school, with twenty pupils, is 
thirty miles from the nearest railroad, other village, 
or other school. There is no public road to the 
school, and no light-wheeled vehicle can get to it 
from the outside world. Horseback riding is the 
usual mode of approach, except in winter time. Miss 
Richardson gces in only once a year, and that in 
midwinter, when she is driven in by sleigh. They 
start before daylight and are thankful if they can 
get to camp before dark. There is one piece of the 
way of twelve miles that they have never made in 
less than five hours. 

The teacher has $40 a month for eight months, 
out of which she almost literally saves $266, but no 
woman has ever been willing to go back a second 
year, though she always says it is the most profitable 
year in cash and local fun she has ever had. 


THK KNIGHTS OF VALOR. 


The best boys’ movement of which I know is that 
of the Knights of Valor, organized by Principal E. J. 
Robinson of Tidioute, Warren county, Pa. In 1897 
Professor Robinson made a searching investigation 
as to the cigarette habit of the boys in his school, 
and found that 133 of the 140 boys used tobacco, or 
nearly ninety-five per cent. To-day not’ a boy uses 
tobacco. Nor is this good work confined to Tidioute, 
for its success was such as to cause other schools in 
the county to form Knights of Valor, and the uni- 
form success throughout the county has led to the 
formation of a national organization, which can wipe 
out the use of tobacco in the schools when it has 
done the same effective work elsewhere that it has 
done in Tidioute. 

I was at the County Institute at Warren when the 
members of the order of the K. O. V. in the county 
received their badges in the presence of a hall 
crowded with enthusiastic friends of boyhood purity. 
The order is but four years old, even in Tidioute, and 
sixty boys have kept the pledge the four years, and 
fifty others three years. 

The improvement is not confined to the non-use 
of tobacco. The deportment of the boys is much 
better, and ‘there is not one case of punishment now 
in the school, where there were fifty four years ago. 
The work has had a refining influence upon the boys. 
The school attendance is better, and school’ work 
done in a more satisfactory manner. 

Any person having attained the age of ten years 
may become a member of this order by taking the 
pledge against the use of tobacco for one year. 

All members in honorable standing—who have 
kept the pledge—have a star engraved on their badge 
at the end of each year. When ten stars are so en- 
graved, the member is entitled to a crown badge. 


When the boy who joins has never used the weed, he ~ 


receives a star badge during the first year, thus ad- 
vancing him one year toward the day when he may 
wear the crown badge. All become honorary mem- 
bers at the age of twenty-one. Breaking the pledge 
destroys the member’s right ‘to stars, and he has to 
begin again if he is restored to membership. He 
cannot receive a badge if he has indulged in intoxi- 
cants during the period of his membership, but upon 
public declaration that he has not, he thas the honor 
of an exitra star engraved on his badge. The badge 
is very pretty, being a shield enlivened with graceful 
scroll work. 

The headquarters of the movement will remain at 
Tidioute, Pa., until one hundred charters have been 
granted, when a national convention will be called, 
and a wider organization effected. 

There is no money made in this work anywhere. 
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he charter fee is almost nothing. The badges are 
furnished at cost—and it is a very low cost, at that. 
he whole movement is purely philanthropic. It 


puts the thing into the hands of the public school. 


system, Where it seems that it will be easiest to 
manage it. And it gives an opportunity to teachers 
to increase their influence for good upon the lives of 
their boys. 

‘he place of the parents in the work is to see that, 
hy frequent banquets and pleasant contests, the 
mectings are made as live as possible. In Tidioute 
there isan annual banquet on New Year's evening, at 
which the boys manage their own program and look 
hack to the advantages of a year of Valorhood. ¥. 
J. Robinson, Tidioute, Pa., is to be credited with the 
entire success of ‘the movement. 


THE WHEK IN REVIEW. 


With only about a month left of the session, Con- 
uress is moving at an extremely slow rate. The pas- 
sage of the militia reorganization bill is almost the 
only piece of completed legislation since the recess. 
In the Senate, everything is held up by the inter- 
minable debate over the statehood bill. Both sides 
are obstinate, and there are plenty of senators who 
are not averse to having time consumed over this bill, 
in order to head off other legislation. The Cuban 
reciprocity treaty has not been acted on, and the 
state department has secured an extension of the 
time fixed for its ratification. The immigration bill, 
the eight-hour bill, and all the anti-trust propositions 
are unacted on. Even the hope of legislation to re- 
lieve the acute currency situation in the Philipp'nes 
has been diminished, since the House took the bits 
in its teeth, and voted down the committee bill, 
which was practically identical with the bill pending 
in the Senate. 


The only evidence which has been given of a sense 
on the part of Congress that time is precious is the 
action of the House in setting apart Sunday for the 
delivery of eulogies upon deceased members, instead 
of suspending week-day sessions for the purpose. 
This innovation meets with general approval. To 
hegin with, it is a fitting use to make of the day to 
recall the virtues and achievements of those who are 
gone. But beyond this, the practice which has pre- 
vailed hitherto of first interrupting the business of 
the House by adjournment in honor of a deceased 
member, and again by the delivery of eulogies upon 
him involves a needless waste of public time. This 
is especially true of a Congress like that whose term 
is just expiring, which has been more than usually 
atHicted by the death of members. 

* 

The state department has achieved in one week 
two important diplomatic successes; an agreement 
upon a treaty with Colombia which opens the way to 
the building of the Panama canal, and an arrange- 
ment with Great Britain, looking to the settlement 
of the long-pending question of the Alaskan bound- 
ary. As to the Colombian treaty, the chief obstacle 
to an agreement was a difference over the proposed 
rental, the United States offering $100,000, and Col- 
ombia asking $600,000. The difference was com- 
promised by an agreement upon $250,000 annually 
us rental, in addition to $10,000,000 on the exchange 
of ratifieations. Under the treaty the United States 
will have absolute control over the six-mile canal 
zone, and the right to appropriate all waters tribu- 
tary to the canal. The zone is to be exempt from 
taxation, and the United States is to have absolute 
power as to rates and the operation of the canal, an] 
is to have the use of the islands in the Bay of 
Panama for coaling stations. 'The lease runs for one 
hundred years, with the privilege of perpetual re~ 
newal, 

* * * 

The arrangement with Great Britain over th: 
Alaskan boundary is gratifying for two reasons; it 
promises an adjustment of a question over which the 
joint high commission of 1899 got into a hopeless 
‘leadlock, and it is made in a way which attests 
Kritish good will, at a time when the British alliance 
with Germany in Venezuelan matters was occasion- 
ing some distrust. The treaty provides, not for arbi- 


tration, but for adjudication. Each government is to 
appoint three jurists, and the six are to determine 
an interpretation of the Anglo-Russian treaty of 
1825, upon which the American claims to Alaska 
rest, since it is the territory thus defined which the 
United States in 1867 acquired by purchase. Eng- 
Jand has yielded a point in agreeing to this joint 
commission, as her contention four years ago, when 
this proposal was made, was for the appointment of 
a seventh member, from some third nation, to act as 
umpire. But the United States has all along con- 
tended that the question was not one for arbitration 
in the usual sense of the word, as its claim must 
stand or fall as a whole. 
* * * 

It will be remembered that the chief point at issue 
is whether the thirty-mile strip ceded by Russia to 
the United States shall be measured from the actual 
edge of the mainland, or from the outer rim of the 
islands which skirt the shore. The Canadians hold 
strenuously to the latter view, and Great Britain 
hitherto has sustained them, but old maps, old docu- 
ments, and old records are mostly if not altogether 
against them. It is the discovery of gold in the 
Klondike, and the eagerness of Canada to get an out- 
let to the sea through the Lynn canal without enter- 
ing upon American territory which account for the 
stress laid of late years upon this question. Existing 
settlements on tide water are excluded from the ad- 
justment, so that Skagway and other ports now held 
by the United States will remain American, in any 
case. 

* 

Minister Bowen, as the representative of Vene- 
zuela, has made proposals and offered guarantees to 
the Powers which are acceptable to Great Britain 
and Italy, and presumably will ultimately prove so to 
Germany, although that government thinks it digni- 
fied to show its resentment by delaying acquiescence 
and keeping the negotiations in check. It is now 
explained from German quarters that the gunboat 
Panther did not fire upon Fort San Carlos until she 
had been first fired upon from the fort; but this is 
at variance with all reports at the time, and looks 
like an afterthought. Minister ‘Bowen proposed tv 
deal with all of the Powers which hold claims against 
Venezuela on the same basis, but this feature is not 
acceptable to the Powers which have taken belliger- 
ent action. The guarantee proposed includes « 
small cash payment and the reservation of a part of 
the customs. 

* 

The trial of Colonel Arthur Lynch in London for 
high treason, in aiding the Boers as an officer of the 
Irish Brigade, in the war in South Africa, was noi 
taken very seriously when it began, and its summary 
conclusion, after two days, with a sentence to death 
by hanging, occasioned a general shock of surprise. 
The sentence has already been commuted to pena! 
servitude for life; and there is probably ground for 
the expectation that royal clemency, at some time in 
the future, will mitigate it still further. Merely as 1 
matter of policy, about the worst use which the 
British government could make of Colonel Lynch 
would be to make a martyr of him by a severe sen- 
tence. An interesting point of nationality is in- 
volved in the ease. Colonel Lynch had been natur- 
alized as a citizen of the Transvaal, and he claimed 
that therefore he was not a British subject when he 
did the acts complained of; but the, counsel for the 
crown and the presiding judges would not allow that 
the naturalization was anything more than a pre- 
tence. 

* * 

The Senatorial deadlock in Colorado was broken 
by the re-election of Senator Teller by a majority of 
one vote. If the Republicans had been perfecily 
united upon ex-Senator Wolcott, there might have 
been a different result, but they were not, and they 
could have secured victory, if at all, only through 
proceedings of questionable legality, including the 
maintenance of a dual state senate. It is at least a 
relief to have an end put to an intolerable situation, 
with a state capitol presenting the aspect of an 
armed camp, and a perpetual menace of violence. In 
Delaware, at the time of writing, the situation is un- 


changed. 


[ Continued from page §7.] 


Published in New England Magazine, June, 1902. 

“School Gardens,” by Henry L. Clapp. Published in 
Education, May and June, 1902. 

Report of the committee on school gardens and chil- 
dren’s herbariums of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, for the year 1900, by Henry L. Clapp, chair- 
man, Boston, Mass. 

“Efforts of the Pupils of the Public Schools for Home 
and Public Improvement,” by Carthage, Missouri, pub- 
lic schools, March 1, 1902. 

“Two Foreign Schools and Their Suggestions,” by 
Daniel S. Sanford. Published in New England Maga- 
zine, May, 1902, 1133 Broadway, New York. 

Prizes awarded to the Sunday Post-Despatch gardeners. 
Published in St. Louis Post-Despatch, September 28, 
1902, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The School Garden.” Published in the Evening Star, 
October 18, 1902, Washington, D. C. 

“The Child Farmers of New York,” by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. Published in Christian Work and 
Evangelist, October 25, 1902, New York City. 

“The Country School and the Country Child,” by O. J. 
Kern, county superintendent of schools, Rockford, Ill. 
Published in School News, October, 1902, Taylorville 
and Chicago, III. 

“The Country School and the Country Child,” by O. J. 
Kern, county superintendent of schools, Rockford, Ill. 
Published in School News, November, 1902, Taylor- 
ville and Chicago, Il. 

“The Country School and the Country Child,” by O. J. 
Kern, county superintendent of schools, Rockford, III. 
Published in School News, September, 1902, Taylorville 
and Chicago, III. 

“The Country School and the Country Child,” Winne- 
bago county, Ill. Report. 

Report of a visit to the Centralized schools of Ohio, by 
O. J. Kern, county superintendent of schools, Rock- 
ford, Winnebago county, III. 

“School Gardens, Their Development and Functions,” by 
Dick J. Crosby, office of experiment stations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Published in Outlook, 
August, 1902, with references. 

Reports of the committee on school gardens and chil- 
dren’s herbariums of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, for the years 1898, 1899, and 1901. 

Bulletins Nos. 121, 160, and 205 of the Horticultural di- 
vision of Cornell University, agriculture experiment 
station, Ithaca, N. Y. 

National Cash Registry Co. Published in Outdoor Art 
and Beautiful House Edition, June, 1899, Dayton, O. 
Annual Distribution of Prizes for Outdoor Art and 
Landscape Gardening. Published by National Cash 

Register Co., June, 1902, Dayton, O. 

“Home Gardening Association,” 1901, Cleveland, O. Re- 
port. 

“A Story of Home Gardens,” by Starr Cadwallader, 1902 
Cleveland, O., pamphlet. 

‘“‘How to Beautify Carthage,” by L. -. Archias Seed Co., 
113-115 Main street, Carthage, Mo., pamphlet. 

“The National Cash Registry Co.” Published in Social 
Service for January, 1902. Published at 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York City. 

Reports issued by the National Cash Registry Co. of 
Dayton, O. 

“Report, Rules and Regulations Adopted by the Park 
Commission, Dayton, O., also Hints, Suggestions on 
Street and Decorative Planting, Maintenance of Trees, 
Shrubs, Lawns, etc.,” 1901. 

“The Whittier School Garden.” Published in the South- 
ern Workman of November, 1902. Published by 
Hampton Institute Press. 

“Hampton Nature Study Leaflet, No. 7.’ Published by 
Hampton Institute Press, Hampton, Va. 

“Suggestions for Progressive and Correlative Nature 
Study,” by G. M. Carver, Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Report for 1901 of “Home Gardening Association,” 
Cleveland, O., by E. W. Haines, president. 

Bulletins Nos. 62 and 71 of the department of agricul- 
ture of state of Pennsylvania. 

Government Reports: Chapter 29, “School Gardens,” 
United States Bureau of Education for 1898 and 1899; 
Chapter 34, Extracts from Consular Report, United 
States Bureau of Education, 1899, pamphlet; Chapter 
27, Consular Reports, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1901, pamphlet; Chapter 15, “Public Playgrounds 
and Vacation Schools,” United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1901, pamphlet; Chapter 33, “Methods of In- 
struction in Agriculture,” United States Bureau of 
Education, 1899, pamphlet; Chapter 6, “Education in 
Central Europe,” United States Bureau of Education, 
1899, pamphlet. 

“School Gardens,” by United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1900, Washington, D. C. Bulletin. 

“The Physician’s Influence in Vacation Schools,” by 
Helen C. Putnam, M. D. Reprinted from the Bulletin 
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of the American Academy of Medicine, October, 1900. 
Pamphlet. 

“School Gardens in Cities,” by Helen C. Putnam, M. D. 
Lecture given before the Rhode Island Normal School, 
April 1, 1902, Providence, R. I. Pamphlet. 

“Agriculture and Rural Life in Public Schools,” by Wil- 
let M. Hays, professor of agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, 1901, St. Anthony Park, Minnesota. Bul- 
letin. 

“School Gardens,” by F. M. Powell, M. D., Glenwood, Ia. 
Read at the Iowa State Horticultural Society, Des 
Moines, Ia., December 14, 1899. Report. 


’ “Farming in the City,” Philadelphia Vacant Lot Cultiva- 


tion Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 1901. Report. 
“Self-Help for Those Who Can’t Work in the Usual 
Business,” Philadelphia Vacant Lot Cultivation Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa., 1901. Report. 
Second Annual Report of the Vacation School Commit- 
tee, Hartford, Conn., 1902. 


QUOTATIONS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


LINCOLN’S OWN WORDS. 


I don’t think much of a man who is not wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday. 

I hope peace will come soon, and come to stay; and so 
come as to be worth the keeping in all future. 

Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it. 

Here, without contemplating consequences, before high 
Heaven, I swear eternal fidelity to the just cause as I 
deem it, of the land of my life, my liberty, and my love. 

Each additional star added to that flag has given ad- 
ditional prosperity and happiness to this country, until it 
has advanced to its present condition; and its welfare in 
the future, as well as in the past, is in your hands. 


Again, I admonish you not to be turned from your - 


stern purpose of defending our beloved country and its 
free institutions by any arguments urged by ambitious 
and designing men, but stand fast to this Union, and the 
old flag. 

My hope of success in this great and terrible struggle 
rests on that immutable foundation, the justice and 
goodness of God, and when events are very threatening 
and prospects are very dark, I still hope in some way 
which man cannot see, all will be well in the end, be- 
cause our cause is just and God is on our side. 

It is with you, the people, to advance the great cause 
of the Union and the Constitution, and not with any one 
man. It rests with you alone. 

But when the time comes, I shall speak as well as I am 
able, for the good of the present and future of this coun- 
try, for the good of both the North and the South of the 
country, for the good of the one and the other; and of 
all sections of the country. 

QUOTATIONS ABOUT LINCOLN. 
EULOGIES:— 

The new Amerfean nature must supplant the 
old. We must grow like our president, in his truth, 
his independence, his religion, and his wide humanity. 


Then the character by which he dies shall be in us, and 


by it we shall live. Then peace shall come, that knows 
no war, and law that knows no treason; and full of his 
spirit a grateful land gather round his grave, and in 
the daily psalm of prosperous and righteous living, 
thank God forever for his life and death 

Bishop Brooks. 


A man of great ability, pure patriotism, unselfish na- 
ture, full of forgiveness to his enemies, bearing malice 
toward none, he proved to be the man above all others 
for the great struggle through which the nation had to 
pass, to place itself among the greatest in the family of 
nations. His fame will grow brighter as time passes ani 
his great work is better understood. 

U. 8. Grant. 

As we accept the sad, rugged, homely face, and love it 
for what it is, we should accept it as it was, the grandest 
figure looming up in our history as a nation. Washins- 
ton taught the world to know us, Lincoln taught us 1» 
know ourselves. The first won for us our independence; 
the last wrought out our manhood and self-respect. 

D. Pratt. 

Abraham Lincoln, one of the grandest men this counti y 
or the world has ever produced, pure’ in life and motive, 
inflexible in his purpose to do right as he understood it,— 
large-hearted and tender in his sympathy with human 
suffering. 

Bold as a lion, gentle as a child 

He lived to bless the world, 

He broke no promise, served no private end, 

He gained no title and he lost no friend. 
John B. Gough. 

Lincoln never finished his education. To the night of 
his death he was a pupil, a learner, an inquirer, a seeker 
after knowledge. Robert Ingersoll. 


CHARACTERISTICS: — 

While I felt in his presence I was in the presence of a 
very great man, as great as the greatest, I felt as if I 
could go, if I wanted, and put my hand on his shoulder. 
I felt as though I was in the presence of a big brother, 
and that there was safety in his atmosphere. 

Fred Douglass. 

When at rest or listening, his legs and arms seemed to 
hang almost lifeless, and his face was care worn and 
haggard; but the moment he began to talk, his face 
brightened up, his tall form, as it were, unfolded, and he 
was the very impersonation of good humor and fellow- 
ship. 

Of all the men that I ever met, he seemed to possess 
more of the elements of greatness combined with good- 
ness, than any other. W. T. Sherman. 


His remarks at Gettysburg, which have been compared 
to the sermon on the Mount, were written in the car on 
the way from Washington to the battlefield, upon a piece 
of pasteboard held on his knee, with persons talking all 
around him. Yet when a few hours later he read thei, 
Edward Everett said, “I would rather be the author of 
those twenty lines than to have all the fame my oration 
of to-day will give me.” Ben: Perley Poore. 

What he endured, no less than what he did, 


Has raised his monument and crowned him saint. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 


A STUDY IN NAMES.—(1.) 


[Gathered from United States Geological Survey.] 

Absecon; bay and town in Atlantic county, New 
Jersey. The name is derived from the Indian words 
wabisse, “swan,” and ong “a place,” and was given be- 
cause of the numbers of swans which resorted there. 

Adams, town in Berkshire county, Massachusetts, 
named for Samuel Adams. 

Adirondatk; mountains in New York and village in 
Warren county, of the same state. Indian word com- 
pounded from doran, “a people who eat bark,” and dak, 
“trees,” with the French particle la prefixed. 

Alaska; territory of the United States. An Indian 
word meaning “great country,” “continent,” or “great 
land.” 

Albert Lea; city in Freeborn county, Minnesota, be- 
tween two lakes, from one of which it derives its name, 
The lake was named for Lieutenant Albert M. Lea, who 
explored the “Blackhawk purchase” and published an 
account of his explorations in 1836. 

Albuquerque; city in Bernalillo county, New Mexico, 
named for the Spanish Duke of Albuquerque, who 
visited this spot in 1703-1710, 

Anne Arundel; county in Maryland, named in honor 
of Lady Anne Arundel, wife of Cecilius Calvert, second 
Lord Baltimore, 

Anthony’s Nose; promontory on the Hudson river, 
New York, said by Irving to have been named so in 
reference to Anthony Van Corlear’s nose; Lossing says, 
“Anthony de Hooges, secretary of Rensselaerwick, had 
an enormous nose, and the promontory was named in 
honor of that feature.” 

Appomattox; river and county in Virginia. An Indian 
word, meaning ‘a tobacco plant country.” 

Atchison; county and city in Kansas, and county in 
Missouri, named for David R. Atchison, United States 
senator from Missouri. 

Bad Lands; term applied to a region in South Dakota. 
It is said that the old French voyageurs described the 
region as “‘mauvaise terres pour traverses,” meaning 
that it was a difficult country to travel through; from 
this the term has been carelessly shortened and trans- 
lated into the present misnomer. 

Bangor; city in Penobscot county, Maine, named by 
the Rev. Seth Noble, its representative in legislature, 
from an old psajm tune. 

Billington Sea; pond in Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
named for the discoverer, Billington, one of the May- 
flower passengers, who reported it as am inland sea. 

Boston; city in Massachusetts. By some authorities 
the name is said to have been given in honor of John 
Cotton, vicar of St. Botolph’s church in Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, England, and one of the first clergymen in 
the American Boston. Others say it was named before 
the arrival of John Cotton, for three prominent colo- 
nists from Boston, England. Sixteen places in the 
country have taken their names from the Massachusetts 
city. 

Brooklyn; city of New York, corruption of the Dutch 
name Breuckelen, from a village in the province of 
Utrecht, Holland. The names signifies broken up land, 
or marshy land, 

Buncombe; county in North Carolina and several 
places in the Southern states, named for Colonel Edward 
Buncombe of the Continental Army.—Boston Transcript. 
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APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Edwin Herbert 
Lewis. New York:, The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
363 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This book has been on the desk for many weeks, and 
has been looked over again and again without knowing 
what to say of it. It will be a great success or a great 
dicappointment, and I confess to inability to guess 
which. It is probable that children will use good Eng- 
lish earlier and more reliantly by the use of this book 
than of others, and yet it is not easy to be reconciled to 
seme of the uses the author makes of incorrect forms. 
He runs counter to many prejudices, and nearly every 
page makes one cringe a little; and yet, despite it all, 
there is such a life and spirit of “go’’ in it that one has 
a feeling that, notwithstanding his prejudices, it will 
help to make children use good English. See it for 
yourself and decide for yourself. It is entitled to this 
attention most certainly. 


THE STORY OF THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Edward 
Brooks. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, $1.00, net. 

As superintendent of the public schools of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Brooks is so well informed. as to the needs of 
young people that he is especially adapted to the work 
of presenting in prose that most delightful of all Eng- 
lish classics, Spenser’s “Faerie Queene.” 

In so doing he has sacrificed none of its essential 
features, but has brought out thetales of chivalry and 
knightly deeds in a manner that will develop the minds 
of youth to the highest ideals of honor and truth. The 
book is fully illustrated and handsomely bound. 


NATURE STUDY READERS. By John W. Troeger and 
Edna Beatrice Troeger. V. Harold’s Discussions. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
300 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This series is as valuable as any group of children’s 
books that has appeared, not, excepting the Rollo books 
in their ‘“‘palmy” days. Each book is sensible, interest- 
ing, dignified. The information is abundant, but, what 
is more to the point, the spirit of the presentation is ad- 
mirable. 

There are thirty-one lessons, about equally divided 
between the geological, meteorological, astronomical, bo- 
tanical, and zoological. The ilustrations are numerous 
and surpassingly beautiful for a book of this kind. 


What would it not mean to the coming generation if the 


children could all read such books as this. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
By Henry E. Brume, B.A., B.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 385 pp. 

This is a new volume in the American Teachers’ 

Series. The other books in the series have been wpon 

the teaching of languares, ancient and modern. This 


brings It into science. The book is strictly professional, 
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and for teachers who have not had special training for 
‘eaching eivies and history, it is invaluable. It dis- 
cusses both methods and resources, and applies the one 
to the other. In add‘tion to this, it supplies a certain 
amount of fundamental knowledge. It should certainly 
be in every pedagogical library, and it is a valuable 
text-book in a pedagogical course, 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB. The True Story of the 
Real Mary and the Real Lamb. Told by Fannie M. 
Dickerson and by Mary Herself. Illustrated by H. 
Alvin Owen. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 95 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Whoever reads this little book will feel that Mary’s 
lamb is more alive now than in its schooldays, a hun- 
dred years ago. There is in this story the sweet sim- 
plicity of nature, a touch of her mother heart that makes 
child and bird and beast akin. Put the book into the 
hards of the children. Keep “Mary’s Lamb” alive; let 
it continue to go to school down through the genera- 


tions. 


VIRGiL’S AENEID. Books I.-XII. By Henry S. 


Frieze. Revised by Walter Dennison, New York: 
American Book Company. Illustrated. 221 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a careful revision of Frieze’s Virgil (twelve 
books), prepared by Professor Dennison of Oberlin 
Ccllege. The introduction has been enlarged, certain 
revisions made in text, and notes have been revised, care- 
ful attention given to marking, etc., and new illustra- 
ticns added. It comes forth a very desirable edition. 


LE PAYS DE FRANCE. Par Pierre Foncin. Edited 
for school use by Antoine Muzzerelli. New York: 
American Book Company. 257 pp. Price, 60 cents, 

It is well for the preparatory French course to have 
some works besides plays and novelettes for the stu- 
dents, These should have a large place for various 
reacons, but the student who wants to really read French 
needs a wider range. Foncin’s “Le Pays de France” is 
just what is needed to enlarge the range and stimulate 
the taste for solid French reading. Theoriginal book is 
an epitome of French geography, history, national prog- 
ress in seience and arts, and general character. It is 
written in a delightful style, and is most enjoyable to 
read. The editor has adapted it with introduction and 
specific notes to the text-book library. 


DANNY. By Alfred Ollivant, Author of “Bob, Son'of 

Buttle.” New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

This is a book to be read, a book that will be read. 
The story is fragmentary, and it has some ugly features, 
but these are offset by fine passages and wonderful de- 
scriptions, 

The book is to be read in order to come into touch 
with the soul of it, and the soul of it is love, love pure 
and simple, love, ‘the greatest thing in the world.” The 
writer is an artist; he has so chosen and depicted his 
characters, so contrived the plot, so arranged his lights 
and shades that the heart is focused to the one vision. 
The reader realizes the wonderful thing affection is, its 
power and its possibilities, and the full realization comes 
to him through seeing, not only. human beings, but the 
dumb beast of the story, held and swayed and controlled 
by its power. 


INTERPRETIVE READING. By Cora Marsland. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. 245 pp. 

This is a study of elocutionary reading by Miss Cora 
Marsland, professor of e’ocution and oratory in the 
Kansas state normal school. In this way of teaching, 
after the essentials of pronunciation and enunciation, 
imagination comes first, then the creative faculties are 
called out to bring the audience into a sympathetic feel- 
ing for original work.. The idea is rot to impress the 
audience, but to draw them into the sphere of the reader’s 
imagination.. Some instruction is given, and many il- 
lustrative selections. 


INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL SHORTHAND. By 
Bates Torrey, Author of “Touchart Practical Type- 
writing.” Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 303 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The literature of the “winged art” is much more re- 
plete than the average reader would think. Authors 
claiming stenographic fame are continually putting forth 
new works, wise and otherwise, but Mr. Torrey’s treatise 
is not to be classified among the “freak’’ systems which 
are periodically foisted upon the public. It is an un- 
usually apt presentation, based upon “Graham’s Stand- 
ard Phonography,” and is the outcome of the extended 
and successful experience of its author, a shorthand re- 
porter and teacher of great ab lity, and a member of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. The strong 
points of the book are the interesting and clear way in 
which each rule is presented; the common-sense ar- 
rangement of the various principles; the emphasis laid 
upon considering the sy lable the unit for word struc- 
ture, and the logical treatment of outline formation; and* 
the exceptionally serviceable list of logograms and 
phrases offered in connection with some able pages of 
these two phases of the science. It is an admirable 
a and is especially adapted to c!assroom instruc- 
tion, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MAINE. By William Mac- 
Donald. New York: The Macmillan Company. 213 
pp. 

This is a concise, complete study of the history and 
administration of the government of Maine for the stu- 
dent course in civil government. The first chapters are 


historical; then comes the central rovernment, then lo- 
cal government, then forms of election and_ political 
‘\dministration, education, its commercial interests, etr.. 
ete. Finally, Majine’s constitution is given in full, with 
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FEBRUARY 


LINCOLN WASHINGTON 
Feb. 12, 1809 Feb. 22, 1732 


BIRTHDAYS 


LOWELL -  LONGFELLOW 
~ Feb, 22, 1819 Feb. 27, 1807 


The following numbers of the 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


contain material suitable for the celebration of these birthdays 


No. 32. Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, The Emancipation Proclamation, and Other Papers. 
With Lowell’s Essay on Lincoln, Programmes, etc. 


No. 133. Carl Schurz’s Abraham Lincoln, with Testimonials by Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, and 


and for Anniversaries. 


Lowell. Paper, 15 cents, wet. 
| No. 24. George Washington's Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters and Various Addresses. 
Paper, 15 cents, Linen, 25 cents, met. 
Extra Selections from the Writings of Eleven American Authors, including Washington’s Farewell 
No. N. Address, Poems by Longfellow and Lowell, etc. Paper, 15 cents, me¢. 
Extra Programmes and Suggestions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Authors. 
No. A. Roe. Paper, 15 cents, mez. 
Extra The Riverside Song Book, containing 120 Classic American Poems set to Music. 
No. L. Longfellow, Lowell, etc.; also the best patriotic and folk songs. suitable for School Exercises 


Paper, 30 cents, #e¢; Boards, 40 cents, nev. 


Paper, 15 cents, met. 


By Alfred S. 


Words by 


4 Park St., Boston 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each number of the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


85 Fifth Ave., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


seme valuable selections from interesting historical 
documents, and a complete chronological table. The 
book is written in a very discriminating manner by one 


who has his subject perfectly in hand; his own evidently ° 


deep interest in it makes the book interesting to the 

student and the general reader. 

HOW TO MAKE RUGS. By Candace Wheeler. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 
130 pp. $1.00, net. 

The title gives a slight hint at the scope and purpose 
of this really charming book. The time was when the 
homes of America were thrifty, and mother and daugh- 
ters were happy in the home, content in earning spend- 
ing money under their own roof. That is all a thing of 
the past, and as a result, girls who must do something, 
as many must, go into factories, shops, and stores. In 
Deerfield, Mass., some noble women have organized a 
movement whereby women, young and old, earn 
money at home in making baskets, braiding hats, and 
doing other domestic work of that kind. Now comes a 
beok. an excellent book, -n rug making, wh'‘ch will help 
any home to do much that is enjoyable and profitable. 
If any book can forward this noble mission, the revival 
of the domestic industries, it will be furthered by this 
work of Miss Wheeler’s, which is attractive, interesting, 
and informing. 

CATHERINE’S PROXY. By Myra Sawyer Hamlin. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 219 pp. Price, $1.20. 
This is a delightful story of boarding school life. 

There is plenty of fun in it, but it is sweet, and fresh, 

and simple, written in full sympathv with girls. There 

is plainly an endeavor to point a little moral upon the 
tendency to extravavance among rich girls at school. 

But it is most gracefully done by drawing the compari- 

son between the girl from the eminent schools abroad 

and her classmates in the American school. 


OUR LITTLE CUBAN COUSIN. By Mary Hazelton 
Wade. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, 50 cents. 
The “Cuban Cousin” merits admission to the family 

that has already gained for itself position and fame. 

Meria and her brother and sister are pleasant and very 

natural young people. Through them we are introduced 

to a country home during the years of the terrible Span- 
ish war. The historical facts of those days form the 
warp and woof of the narrative, and yet the horrors of 
those times are kept, as they should be, in the back- 

ground, 

The reader will learn much of the birds, animals, 
flowers, fruits, and farm products of this beautiful 


island. 
UNTER VIER AUGEN. By Ludwig Fulda. 
DER PROZESS. By Roderich Benedix, 

Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by William Addi- 

son Hervey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 135 pp. 

These two bright little German comedies are put to- 
gether in one volume, and edited, with introduction and 
notes, by William Addison Hervey, instructor in Colum- 
bia University. The first is selected from the modern 
lighter German drama, and is a review of contemporary 
manners, with an undercurrent of the deeper moving 
thought. 

“Der Prozess” belongs to the literary period of the first 
half of the last century, and, by contrast with “Unter 
vier Augen,” shows the development of literary manner 
and style throughout the hundred years. The comedies 
are edited for young students, and there is a good deal of 
erammatical material in the notes, but the bright, 
familiar style of the text appeals, and the difficulties are 
not beyond the comprehension of younger classes, 


HER WILLFUL WAY. By Helen S. Griffith. Philadel- 
phia: Penn Publishing Company, Price, 90 cents, net. 
An entertaining, well-told story of a young girl, strong- 

minded and willfui, suddenly brought under the care of 

a stepmother, who, although always gentle and kind, was 

unable for a long time to have any influence over the 

girl. The latter’s escapades at school and her encounters 
with her stepmother are of the utmost interest. A seri- 
ous illness finally unites the two with strong ties of love. 

The book is well illustrated. 


LES HEIRS DE ROMAN, DIALOGUE DE NICOLAS 
BOILEAU-DESPREAUX. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 282 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This dialogue shows Boileau in a new style. Yet be- 


fore this it has not been published by itself, nor kas it 
been printed out of France. In the usual college courses 
it has been passed lightly over for the sake of Boileau, 
the critic, in other spheres. None the less, the editor 
has found it and made it admirably adapted to the 
French literary course. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH. Book One, Language Lessons 
for Intermediate Grades. By. Jean Sherwood Rankin, 
Foreword by Richard Burton. Boston: Educational 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 240 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Mrs. Rankin thas done an exceptionally strong piece of 

work in this book, styled ‘“‘Everyday English,” which she 

interprets to mean good English every day. In the first 
place, she does not believe in technical grammar, and 
casts it to the winds. Neither does she use “reproduc- 
tion work,’’ which she scorns. No more does she pro- 
vide for dictation, which she would confine to the gram- 
mar class. There are no blanks to be filled because she 
prefers her own scheme. She has no pada.ng of miscel- 
laneous information lessons, and correlation has no 
charm for her. 

Mrs. Rankin is heroic in the extreme, and, fortunately, 
her positive opinions as to how to teach English are as 
decided as those regarding how not to teach it. 


In their Twentieth Century Series, D. Appleton & Co. 
issue “A Laboratory Manual of Botany,” valuable out- 
lines and directions for laboratory and fie’d work in 
botany for secondary schools, by Otis W. Caldwell, pro- 
fessor of botany in the HBastern Illinois state normal 
school. In this series is also Tennyson’s “Princess,” 
edited by Franklin T. Baker, professor of English in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, an editon which 
should be in the hands of all teachers of English. Price, 
25 cents, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Children’s First Story Book.” By May H. Wood. New York 
American Book Co. é 

Schiller’s ** Wilhelm Tell.” Edited by H. Schoenfeld. New York: 
Ox ord University Press. 

William Teil “Edited by Charles A. MeMaurrv. Price, 40 cents.—— 
* Barnas Sears.” By Dr. Alvah Hovey. Price, $1.00. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. , 

“ Art Studies for Schools” By A. M. Von Rydingsvird. Price, 
$1.00 Chicago: A. Flansgan Co. 

«Problems in Arithmetic.” By Gordon A. Southworth. Price, 26 
cents.—" Recent European History.” By G. E. Fellows. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

“A Country Without Strikes.” By Henry Demarest Lloyd. New 
York: loubleday, Page & Co. 

* Guide Right.” By Emma L, Ballou. 
O: March Brothers. 

* Loval Traitors.” 
James H. West Co. 

* Colonel Washington.” 
Reserve University. 

* Occasional Addresses.” By E.H. Capen, Boston: Tufts College 
Press, 


Price, 40 cents. Lebanon 


By R. L. Bridgman. Price, $1.00. Boston: 


By A. B. Hulbert. Cleveland: Western 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


is now before the legislature giving the 
city authority to issue bonds to pay for 
the building. 

HANOVER. The musical program for 
the winter includes several interesting 
concerts, under the direction of Professor 
C. H. Morse of Dartmouth College. The 
concert in February will be given by the 
Orpheus Club of fifty voices and Phil- 
harmonic orchestra of twenty-five pieces, 
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That Ink Spot 


On school desk or bench, on chair 
or furniture, will disappear like 
magic when rubbed with Tabo. 


This new cleaning agent keeps 


sanitary fixtures, water closets, uri- 


nals, etc , in perfect condition. Not 
a disinfectant, but better than a dis~- 


assisted by a soprano soloist. In March 
_infectant because it destroys dirt 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
i this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


February 6: Massachusetts State Super- 
intendents’ Meeting, Boston. 

February 13-14: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oakland. 

February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 

February 12-13: Department of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 

February 13-14: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oakland. 

February 24, 25, 26: Department Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 

April 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. The fifteenth annual 
session of the Cumberland County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held January 23 in 
the high school building. Fully 200 
teachers were present. Vice-President 
Fred Benson of Westbrook presided. O. 
M. Lord, superintendent of Portland’s 
schools, briefiy welcomed the teachers. 
The first address of the session was an in- 
teresting talk on “Birds as Man’s Co- 
Workers,” by W. L. Powers, principal of 
the Gardiner high school, Llewellyn Bar- 
ton, who was to have spoken on “The 
Needs of a Business Course,”’ was ill, and 
Principal Albro E. Chase filled the va- 
cancy. H. M. Moore, principal of the 
Yarmouth high school, was unavoidably 
absent, and his paper was read by S. M. 
Hamlin, principal in South Portland. In 
the evening a lecture was given G. I. Ald- 
rich, superintendent of the Brookline 
(Mass.) schools. The subject is “English 
in the Elementary Schools.” ‘The after- 
noon program was as follows: Mental 
Arithmetic—“Hints on Teaching Primary 
Arithmetic,” Miss Sarah M. Taylor, Port- 
land; “Mental Arithmetic in Grammar 
School,” C. M. Wentworth, Westbrook, 
Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superintendent 
of public schools; “The Kindergarten in 
Its Relation to the Primary School,” Miss 
Mary E,. Plummer, Portland, G. E. Fel- 
lows, president of University of Maine. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, E. E. Parmenter of Portland; 
vice-president, W. B. Andrews of West- 
brook; secretary and treasurer, Augusta 
H. Schumacher, Portland; executive com- 
mittee, Miss S. M. Taylor, Portland, Simon 
M. Hamlin, South Portland, Miss V. M. 
White, Gorham. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NASHUA. The board of education at a 
meeting has taken the first steps toward 
securing a new high school building, to 
cost $75,000, by appointing a committee to 
confer with the city government. A Dill 


the entertainment will be given by eight 
members of the Symphony orchestra. 
——The committees of the senior class for 
commencement, as announced by Arthur 
Edward Hanlon, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, are: Cane, Sherman 
Arnold Murphy of Albany, N. Y.; Frank- 
lin Wesley Wentworth of Chelsea, Mass.; 
Nathaniel Hayward Batchelder of Keene. 
Photographs, Jeremiah Francis Mahoney 
of North Andover, Mass.; William Hand 
Wolverton of Washington, D. C.; James 
William MeManus of Lawrence, Mass. 
Cap and gown, Daniel Andrew Hausmann 
of Albany, N. Y.; Marcus Richard Brown 
of Fall River, Mass. Printing, Arthur 
Edward Hanlon of Danvers, Mass.; Henry 
Dwight Cushing of South Framingham, 
Mass.; Edward Hibbard Kennerson of 
Roxbury, Mass. Music, James Baxton 
Cresswell of Roxbury, Mass.; Edward 
Bunker Schlatter of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
William Lyman Stevens of Concord. 
Decorating, William West Grant, Jr., of 
Denver, Colo.; Samuel Fay Barrows of 
Lowell, Mass.; Henry Warner Pierpont of 
New Haven, Conn. Sing-out, Clarence 
Gray. Howes of Reading, Mass.; Leigh 
Wadsworth Kimball of Penn Yan, N. Y.; 
Perley Eaton Welden of Ludlow, Vt. 
Class day, Julius Bernhardt Walter of 
Woonsccket, R. I.; Harold Elno Smith of 
Lebanon; Chauncey Corey Colton of Dan- 
vers, Mass.——-The College Club smoke 
talks for the remainder of the winter will 
include the following: Hon. Samuel L. 
Powers of Massachusetts will speak on 
“Typical America,’ about the first” of 
April. Henry Loomis Nelson will talk 
some time in March. Colonel Charles K. 
Darling, ’85, of Massachusetts will give an 
illustrated lecture on Porto Rico in Wil- 
der hall. C. H. Ames will have for a 
topic “Problems Which Are Confronting 
the United States in the Philippines.” 
Mr. Ames has spent the past two years in 
the islands. Director Morse will give a 
concert in connection with the smoke 
talks early in kebruary.——The Medical 
College has come inte possession of $5,000 
by the will of the late Dr. Edward K. Bax- 
ter of Sharon, Vt., with the request that 
the money be used to endow a free bed in 
the Mary Hitchcock hospital. 

LACONIA. The State School for the 
Feeble-Minded has been completed, and is 
now ready for occupancy. The trustees 
are urging upon the legislature the ne- 
cessity of appropriating $35,000 a year for 
the next two years to equip and run it. 

MANCHESTER. On Wednesday even- 
ing, January 28, the annual prize speaking 
contest participated in by the high and 
grammar schools took place in the high 
school hall. The four prizes went to the 
high, Lincoln, Franklin, and Varney 
schools. This annual contest in elocution 
was established in 1880 by the late 
Colonel John B. Clarke. 


EXETER. Miss Mary F. Talbot has 
been elected teacher in the Court-street 
primary school, to sueceed Miss Cora B. 
Pierson, who has resigned on account of 
ill health. 

VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. F. W. Pierce of Ches- 
ter and O. D. Mathewson of Barre, mem- 
bers of the state board of normal school 
commissioners, met January 23 with 
State Superintendent of Education Walter 
E. Ranger in the state house. This was 
a regular meeting of the board to con- 
sider details of administration in the nor- 
mals schools in the state, and to arrange 
for the quarterly appropriations from the 
state treasury of $500 each for these insti- 
tutions, which will be due February 1, 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description, 


FOR CLEANING WATER CLOSETS URINALS, 
AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES, INK AND 
GREASE STAINS FROM FINISHED WOODWORK: 


and disease germs. 


| Schools and public buildings. 


Small bottle, 25c. Special gallon rates for 


THE TALBOT CO., Reading, Mass. 


The board made selection of Principal 
Charles H. Morrill of Brigham Academy, 
Bakersfield, to be principal of the State 
Normal School at Randolph, in place of 
Edward Conant, deceased. The newly- 
elected principal of the Randolph school 
was born in Boston in 1861. He attended 
the public schools of Newton and the high 
schools at Milford, Mass. He was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1888 with 
the degree of A. B. In 1884 he was prin- 
cipal of the grammar school in Milford, 
Mass., and in 1885 of the high school in 
that city. From 1888 to 1890 he was prin- 
cipal of the Haverhill (N. H.) Academy. 
Since 1890 Professor Morrill has been the 
successful principal of one of Vermont's 
foremost secondary schools, Brigham 
Academy at Bakersfield. He has been 
very active in educational meetings, and 
is a ready and forceful public speaker. 
For several years he has been an instruc- 
tor in summer schools in Vermont, and is 
an ex-president of the State Teachers’ As- 


sociation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Boston Teachers’ Club 
makes the following announcement of 
meetings from January, 1903, to June, 
1903: Half-hour talks by Rev. Edward 
Cummings of the South Congregational 
church at the club rooms, 200 Clarendon 
street, at 4.30 p. m. January 8 and 15, 
“The Curve of Social Progress’; January 
29 and February 12, ‘‘The Failure of Self- 
Seeking’; February 26, “Plato as a 
Twentieth Century Educator.” Admit- 
tance to non-members, twenty-five cents a 
lecture. January 22, at 8 p. m., song re- 
cital at Potter hall, New Century build- 
ing, Huntington avenue, by Mrs. Evta 
Kileski Bradbury and Frederick Martin. 
Non-members, $1.00. Special meeting 
February 2, at 8 p. m., in the hall of the 
English high school. Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke, D. D., of Princeton University; 
subject: “‘The Moral Law in Art.” Non- 
members, fifty cents. February 19, at 8 
p. m., in the hall of the English high 
school. Right Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
D. D., rector of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.; subject: 
“The Teacher as a Trustee of Education.” 
Non-members, fifty cents. April 16, at 8 
p. m., in the hall of the English high 
school. Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. Sub- 
ject to be announced. Non-members. fifty 
cents. May, Boston University quartette. 
Date and place of entertainment to be an- 
nounced. Any woman teaching in Boston 
who desires to become a member of the 
club should send her name, school, and fee 
of $1.00 to Miss Isabel P. George, Girls’ 
high school, West Newton street. Alice 
M. May, secretary. 

MEDFORD. The death of Principal 
Lorin L. Dame of the high school oc- 
curred January 27 in this city, Monday 
morning he felt ill and remained at home. 
Tuesday he felt no better, and, without a 
moment’s warning, he suddenly expired. 
Death was due to apoplexy. Mr. Dame 
was one of two head masters since the 
high school was made a _ permanent 
school, he succeeding the venerable 
Charles H. Cummings, who is still living, 
and who was principal fifty years. Mr. 
Dame has been principal twenty-seven 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 


nervous depression dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, ViTA LIZED PHOSPHITES is an essel- 
tial food, permanently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tia not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 


physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free, 


Prepared BR On, 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by Ge NEW YORK. 


a /f not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine 
By mail, 50 cents. : 


years. Lorin L. Dame, S. D., was born in 
Newmarket, N. H., March 12, 1838. At an 
early age his parents moved to Lowell, 
where he received his early education, 
graduating from the Lowell high school. 
In 1856 he entered Tufts College, and 
graduated at the head of his class in 1860, 
the present president, Elmer H. Capen, 
being one of his classmates. From 1860 
to 1862 he was principal of the Braintree 
high school, resigning in the latter year to 
study law. After a year of study, he was 
commissioned second lieutenant, and was 
instrumental in organizing the Fifteenth 
Massachusetts cavalry, He was honored 
on the field of battle for gallantry, and 
came home at the close of the war in 
command. From 1865 to 1868 he was 
principal of the Lexington high school, 
and during the next two years he held a 
similar position in the high school in 
Nantucket, which he resigned in 1870 to 
take charge of the Stoneham high school, 
a position he held until 1876, when he 
was chosen principal of the Medford high 
school. He was a trustee of Tufts Col- 
lege and a member of all the principal so- 
cieties, including Phi Beta Kappa and 
Zeta Psi, in that institution, and also a 
member of numerous schoolmasters’ clubs, 
the Natural History Society, Botanical 
Club, Medford Historical Society and 
Royal Areanum, and the Grand Army. 
He was given the degree of S. D> by Tufts 
College in 1902, during the semi-centen- 
nial celebration. He was an enthusiastic 
botanist, and has published a number of 
prominent works, among them being 
“Typical Elms and Trees of Massachu- 
setts,” with an introduction by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, which was published in 
1890, and ‘“‘Hand Book of Trees of New 
England, with Ranges Throughout the 
United States,’’ which he published with 
Henry Brooks. He had also done consid- 
erable scientific work. 


NEWTON. The Newton Education As- 
sociation, Auburndale-West Newton sec- 
tion, held a meeting at the house of 
George A. Walton Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 2. The subject, “The School and 
the Home,” was discussed by Rev. Samuel 
W. Dike, D. D., and by H. Chapin Sawin. 


CONNECTICUT, 


HARTFORD. The meeting of the As- 
sociation of High School and Classical 
Teachers of Connecticut. has been ar- 
ranged by Principal M. G. Benedict of 
New Britain. On the invitation of Presi- 
dent George Williamson Smith, the meet- 
ing will take place at Trinity College Sat- 
urday, February 14. Addresses will be 
made by President Smith, Dr. Julius 
Sachs, principal of Collegiate Institute in 
New York, and by Professor William 
North Rice of Wesleyan College. 


NORWICH. Miss Julia H. Hoffman 
leaves shortly for San Juan; Porto Rico. 
where she is to teach in the model school 
connected with the San Juan Normal and 
High School. Miss Emily H. Beckwith of 
Norwich Town is assistant principal of 
the normal school, and Miss Susan D. 
Huntingdon of Norwich is to be the prin- 
cipal of the model school. Miss Grace 
Mowry of Greenville, now teaching in 
Passaic, N. J., who sails at the same time, 
is also to be a teacher in the model school. 
The latter building is a fine structure, 
nearly completed, and will be equipped 
with the best and most modern apparatus 
and furniture. It is situated at Rio 
Piedras, distant only a few miles from 
San Juan. 


WATERBURY. Mrs. Theodora A. 
Hooker, teacher in the commercial de- 
partment of the high school, has resigned, 
notwithstanding the fact that her salary 
had been increased to $950. Mrs. Hooker 
goes to the New Britain high school to 
take charge of the commercial depart- 
ment, and will receive $1,200 a year. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Cora E. Lom- 
bard has resigned at the high school to 
teach in the Classical high school at 
Lynn, Mass. She has been teacher of 
German in the local high school for four 
and a half years. 
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Midsummer Ocean Voyage and Tropical 


/ 


A summer trip to Jamaica is an experi- 
ence full of pleasure and interest. There 
is none of the monotony, nor half the 
cost of an excursion to Europe, yet it is 
a voyage to a foreign land, things rare, 
curious, and beautiful greet the eye and 
delight the senses every hour. On board 
one of the staunch “Admiral” steamers, 
as you sail out of historic Massachusetts 
bay, Nantasket beach, Minot’s lelige 
famous’ lighthouse, classic Plymouth 
Rock, and the great, curved arm of Cape 
Cod, and its powerful Highland Light, 
disappear on the right, while the great 
steamer is heading easterly for the Gul 
stream. When reached, a litte puff of 
smoky vapor, resting on each wave, 
shows the effect of the warm southern 
current striking the colder air of the 
north. The air gradually growing 
warmer, wraps are discarded. Tae 
ocean, a dark green at the north, becomes 
a beautiful blue, edged with a delicate 
shading of coral and turquoise, strange 
sea weeds and grasses float by (the same 
that the sailors with Coiumbus were s) 
puzzled about), flying fish and sea gulls 
rise in the air. Palm bordered islanis 
loom in sight, first San Salvador, then 
Watling’s Island, finally the rocxy, al- 
most barren hills of Cape Maysi, the 
easternmost point cf Cuba. At night “The 
Southern Cross” biazes in the sky, the 
moon and stars are radiant with a bright- 
ness and nearness never seen .n Northern 
sles. At last Jamaica appears like a 
dark cloud in the distance, growing more 
distinct as we epproach, until its lofty 
mountains, towering toward the sky, take 
form and outline, and we sée before us a 
country, apparently as wild and rugged 
as Switzerland, yet from top of moun- 
tain peak to the white sandy beacues is 
spread a varigated carpet of soft, fresh, 
blooming tropical foliage. On landing 
come strange, novel, pleasing sights and 
sensations on every hand, till you exclaim, 
“What a country! what a_ psop'e.” 
Seated in comfortable rocking chairs on 
the broad verandas of the elegant hotel 
Titchfield, the bay and harbor of Port An- 
tonio become a “dream of fairy land.’ 
Such flowers, ferns, grasses, and trees 
laden with luscious fruits, and all of such 
gorgeous, brilliant, almost riotous color- 
ing. Ella Wheeler Wilcox writing from 
the Hotel Titchfield says: “It seems as if 
nature had thrown prudence to the 
winds, and dressed herself in gypsy 
gzorgeousness.”” But this is only the b2- 
ginning; with every drive, ramb!e, or ex- 
cursion, the interest increases. The 
lover of nature finds wild and beautiful 
scenery in every part of the island, a 
wonderful realm for the photographer, 
the artist, or the poet. Bryan Edwards 
says: “The entire island is abundantly 
watered, every valley has its rivulet, and 
every hill its cascade. Lofty hills and 
imposing cliffs characterize one side of 
its majestic mountain range, Amd exten- 


FOR TEACHERS 
To Jamaica, the Gem of the West Indies. 


Country Road. 


sive landscapes of vale and _ broad 
meadow lands (its verdure vying with 
the emerald green fields of Ireland) ars 
distinctive of the other.” The coast line 
is quite 550 miles, frequently indented 
with beautiful bays and harbors, lineil 
with clean, smooth, white sandy beic‘es, 
tempting the visitor to plunge into the 
warm, crystal waters of the ocean. Sea 
bathing is one of the most delightful ex- 
periences of a vacation in Jamaica. 

The island is intersected in all direc- 
tions, connecting every town, village, ani 
plantation, with an admirable system of 
smooth, macadamized roads, permitting 
riding, driving and cycling to your heari’s 
content. There is a railroad from Port 
Antonio to Kingston (the capital), and 
from Kingston to Montego bay, near the 
western end of the island. Good board 
can be procured at the several large well- 
kept hotels or in many of the clean, com- 
fortable English boarding or lodging 
houses in every town or village at rates 
from $8 to $21 per week. 


HISTORICAL. 


Jamaica (called by the original Caribs 
Xaymaca) was discovered May, 1494, by 


Columbus on his second trip to the new 
world. It remained a Spanish possession 
until 1670, when it was ceded to England. 
During this time, the Spanish imported 
from Africa thousands of negroes, and 
worked them as slaves—and who wee 
liberated from bondage not long after the 
English possession. As freemen the 
negroes proved unprofitable and unr2- 
liable workers. The English then im- 
ported (under five-year contracts) many 
thousand coolies from India to work th2 
extensive plantations. There is a total 
population of over 700,000, and of nearly 
every shade of coloring that a mixture of 
the human race can produce. Not more 
than ten to fifteen per cent. of the popu- 
lation are full-blooded whites. Yet the 
natives are a cheerful, contented, honest, 
happy-go-lueky crowd, specially notice- 
able for their extreme politeness to 
strangers. During the Spanish occupa- 
tion, the harbors of Port Royal and Dry 
Harbor were famous resorts for all the 
pirates, buccaneers, and rascals that 
roamed and pillaged the high seas, anil 
the “Spanish main.” 

Port Royal was celebrated as the rich- 
est and most licentious spot on earth. 


It was shaken by an earthquake June 17, 
1692, and in an instant submerged into 
the Caribbean sea. The city stood on a 
point at the entrance to the harbor of 
Kingston. When the harbor is quiet, the 
wails of the buildings, churches, ete., can 
be clearly seen in the clear waters, sixty 
or more feet below the surface. 


CLIMATIC AND GEOGRAPHICAL, 


A northern person might doubt chat an 
island so near the equator, with all the 
features of the tropics, could posses3, the 
year around, a mild, healthful, salubrious 
climate, with the thermometer never 
lower than 70 degrees or higher than 88 
degrees. But such a climate does exist 
in Jamaica, and perhaps nowhere else in 
the world, and from natural causes. It 
lies in the Caribbean sea, ninety miles 
south of Cuba, directly in the course of 
‘the Gulf stream,’ and is’also geographi- 
cally situated right in the track of the 
mysterious and wonderful Trade Wind3, 
which are blowing half the year steadily 
from the northeast, and the other half 
from the southwest, keeping constantly a 
gentle breeze of cool, delicious air in 
motion. The immense height of its 
mountain peaks (Blue mountain being 
nearly 8,000 feet high) also seem to 
largely modify its climate. The island is 
144 miles long and about fifty miles wide, 
and is strangely free from venomous rep- 
tiles, mosquitoes, frogs, fevers, flies, or 
any of the usual annoyances of tropical 
countries. There is no blazing enervat- 
ing heat by day and always cool sleep- 
laden nights. There is not a more de- 
lightful summer resting place; its balmy 
air is a soothing, nerve and mind resting 
tonic. Just the place to go to and put 
all care and worry behind you. The 
quiet, easy, five days’ sea voyage each 
way will prove one of the most delightful 
experiences of your life. The United 
Fruit Co.’s staunch and elegant “Ad- 
miral’’ steamers will leave Boston (only) 
every Wednesday and Friday, from May 
1 till October 1, tickets for round trip in- 
cluding meals and berths (on steamer) 
$60; good to October 1, 1903. 

Teachers, members of the National 
Educational ‘Association, or any one 
wishing to enjoy this unusually interest- 
ing vacation, can secure berths, or pro- 
cure detailed information from the regu- 
lar railroad or steamship agencies, as 
nearly all of these agencies are also 
agents for the “Admiral” steamers. The 
company will be pleased to send you 
their illustrated book, ‘Tropical Holi- 
day,’ which contains a complete map of 
the island, also lists and rates of the 
hote!s, boarding houses, railroads, car- 
riages, and the itineraries, and details for 
several interesting island trips. To se- 
cure best berths, and first sailings, an 
early application is suggested. Write 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 


Passenger Dept., 


Lone Wiiar!f, . . 


. Boston, 


Mass. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 
N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete a3 possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


President Edwin H. Alderman of 
Tulane University will make the princi- 
pal address at the commencement exer- 
cises at Johns Hopkins University oa 
February 23. 

The college entrance board, which is 
trying to bring about uniform entrance 
tests for admission to American colleges 
and universities, is preparing its spring 
announcement, which will show that its 
work is to be considerably extended this 
year. Examinations have already been 
arranged for in eighty-six different cen- 
tres in this country and Europe. Among 
other places, examinations will be held 
this year in Hawaii, at Ponce and San 
Juan in Porto Rico, London, Paris, Stras- 
bourg, and Dresden. 

The rules of the board have been 
changed so that applications for examina- 
tions in New England, in the Middle 
States, or in Maryland, must be filed in 
the office of the secretary, Professor 
Thomas S. Fiske, at Columbia University, 
two weeks in advance of the first day or 
the examinations, instead of one day, as 
has been the case heretofore. 

The new officers of the board are: 
Chairman, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia; vice chairman, Pro- 
fessor H. W. Tyler, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; treasurer, 
Joseph C. Hendrix of the National Bank 
_ of Commerce, New York; secretary, Pro- 
fessor Thomas S. Fiske of Columbia; 
executive committee, Dean E. T. Crane of 
Cornell, President Mary E. Woolley of 
Mt. Holyoke College, and James G. Cros- 
well of the Brearley school, New York. 

The board has appointed the chief ex- 
aminers and their associates for 1903 in 
the several subjects required for college 
entrance. The chief examiners are as 
follows: Botany, Professor W. F. Gan- 
ong of Smith College; chemistry, Profes- 
sor H. P. Talbot of the Massacnus2tts 
Institute of Technology; drawing, Pro- 
fessor J. H. Barr of Cornell; English, 
Professor F. H. Stoddard of New York 
University; French, Professor E. S. Lewis 
of Princeton; geography, Professor A. P. 
Brigham of Colgate; German, Professor 
Miron D. Learned of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Greek, Professor H. W. 
Smyth of Harvard; history, Professor 
Lucy M. Salmon of Vassar; Latin, Pro- 
fessor C. E. Bennet of Cornell; mathe- 
matics, Professor Charlotte A. Scott of 
Bryn Mawr; physics, Professor Edward 
L. Nichols of Cornell, and Spanish, Pro- 
fessor Hugo A. Rennert of the Univers ty 
of Pennsylvania. ‘ 

Edward Increase Bosworth, D. D., pro- 
fessor of the New Testament i:anguage 
and literature in Oberlin theological 
seminary, has been elected dean of the 
seminary. He graduated at Yale Univer- 
sity in 1883, and at Oberlin seminary in 
1886. He was a pastor in Mt. Vernon, O., 
in 1886-87; professor of the Englisa 
Bible, Oberlin seminary, 1887-90. He 
studied in the University of Le‘ipsig in 
1899-1901, and in Athens, Greece, in the 
winter of 1891-92. He was elected pro- 
fessor of the New Testament language 
and literature, Oberlin seminary, in 1892. 

A new course in Coptic to be given at 
Columbia University by Professor John 
Dyneley Prince, formerly of New Yor« 
University, started an investigation 
which shows that instruction in forty- 
three different languages is being given 
to-day on Morningside Heights. Ru«sian 
and Japanese are the only modern lan- 
guages of importance which are not 
taught. 

Principal Davenport of Montpelier (Vt.) 
seminary received a letter Friday from a 
former graduate of the seminary, giving 
him permission to announce that a 
wealthy man of another denomination 
has made a will bequeathing to the semi- 
nary endowment fund the sum of 930,020. 
The person making the bequest has never 
seen the school, nor in any way b2en 
identified with the persons in its control. 
But a desire to do good with his wealth, 
coupled with a strong friendship with an 
honored graduate of the school, led hin 
to mate this disposition of the property. 
The will specifies that the income of the 
fund shall go to aid students for the 
Christian ministry who are members of 
the school. 

The same man also put a provision in 
his will giving $20,000 to the preachers’ 
aid society of the Vermont conference, so 
that Vermont institutions are likely 
some time to be richer by $50,000 because 


Are Soiled School Books Objected to by the Parents or Members 
of School Boards, when you transfer 
them at the beginning of the new term 


Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. =~ 
They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 


Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. — 
Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 
when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— 
Use TRANSPARENT PaPER immediately. 


lt stops the damage at once / 


If Loosened Leaves annoy] you,— 


Use 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly ! 


wenty years’ dealings with Free Text-Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving ,these articles make the books last longer. 


A steady Annual Growth of Business. 
‘“‘The Holden System for P eserving Books’’ ad»pted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGER CO., 


Samples free on request. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


of this testament. It is understood that 
the donor of these sums resides in New 
England. 

The first national conference of those 
interested in higher commercial educa- 
tion will be held in Ann Arbor, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, February 5, 6, 
and 7. The convention is to be held 
under the auspices of the Michigan Poli- 
tical Science Association. 

The program, in tull, for the confer- 


~ ence is as follows:— 


Thursday evening—Opening remarks, 
Arthur Hill, Saginaw, Mich., president of 
the Michigan Political Science. Associa- 
tion; address of welcome, Dr. James B. 
Angell, president of the University of 
Michigan; “Recent Tendencies in Educa- 
tion as a Result of Social and Industrial 
Change,” Dr. Edmund J. James, president 
of Northwestern University. 

Friday forenoon—‘‘Place of Commer- 
cial Education in a University Course,” 
Professor William A. Scott, airector of 
the School of Commerce, University of 
Wisconsin; “Co-ordination of Higa 
School and University Instruction in 
Commercial Education,” Professor Ches- 
man A. Herrick, principal of the Central 
high school, Philadelphia; “The Func- 
tion of the Business Community in 
Higher Commercial Education,’ Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Jones, assistant professor of 
commerce and industry, University of 
Michigan. 

Friday afternoon—“What can a Uni- 
versity Contribute to Prepare for Busi- 
ness Life?” “The Reply of the Manufac- 
turer,” David M. Parry, Indianapoiis, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the United States; ‘“‘The 
Reply of the Transporter,” Edwin H. 
Abbot, Boston, for thirty years identified 
with the Wisconsin Central railway sys- 
tem; “The Reply of the Wholesale 
Dealer,” A. C. Bartlett, Chicago, vice- 
president of the Hibbard, Spencer & Bart- 
lett hardware company, Chicago; “Tie 
Reply of the Corporation Lawyer,’ James 
B. Dill, New York city, counsellor-at-law 
and author of “Dill on Corporations.” 

Friday evening—‘*To What Exten: and 
in What Way Shou.d Students of Com- 
merce Study Science?” Professor Robert 
H. Thurston, director of Sibley College, 
Cornell University; discussion by Dr. 
Henry 8S. Carhart, professor of physics 
and director of the physical iaboratory, 
University of Michigan; “Commercial 
Education and the roreign Service,” first 
paper, Dr. George M. Fisk, professor of 
commerce, University of Illinois, second 
assistant secretary of the Berlin legation, 
1897-1901; second paper, Proressor James 
C. Monoghan of the School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin, late consul gen- 
eral at Chemnitz, Germany. 

Saturday forenoon—‘The Organization 
of Higher Commercial Education in Uni- 
versities and Colleges,” Dr. Henry R. 
Hatfield, dean of the College of Commerce 
and Administration, University of 
Chicago; Professor Parks Schoch, direc- 
tor or the department of commerce and 
finance in Drexel Institute; Professsor 
Joseph F. Johnson, University of New 
York. 


What agency? The Beacon. See ad- 


vertisement. 


JOAN O. QUANTZ. 

Professor John O. Quantz of the State 
Normal School of Oshkosh, Wis., died of 
heart trouble on January 24. He was pro- 
fessor of psychology, to which position he 
was called in 1901. ‘though he had been 
identified with the school but a year and 
a half, he had won ail connected with the 
institution as his steadfast friends, To 
know him was to love him. His was a 
most unselfish life. Never was personal 
advancement secured except through the 
thought that he might thereby.the better 
be able to’ help humanity. He was an 
ardent student and an accomplished 
scholar, being a master of English as well 
as psychology. His brilliant mind and 
scholarly achievements three times se- 
cured for him recognition in the way of 
fellowships from three great universities. 


For two years after graduating as honor 
man at Toronto, he was fellow in psy- 
chology in the University of Wisconsin, 
which institution bestowed upon him the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. Clark 
University then honored him with a fel- 
lowship for a year, and Cornell for a year 
following. 

His dissertation on “The Psychology of 
Reading,” highly praised by critics when 
it appeared, was a precursor of much 
more scholarly work he planned, and 
which he would have compieted had not 
impaired health prevented. 

From the outset he had been obliged to 
depend upon himself for the means of se- 
curing an education. The great strain 
from this and in the eager pursuit of his 
ideal were too great for his constitution, 
never too robust, and undoubtedly con- 
tributed to his untimely death. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


WV response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribes special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others. 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Offer No. 7. 


Offer No. 2. 

Journal of Education... .......... . $2.50 

Offer No. 3. 

Journal of Education................. $2.50 

Publishers’ price. .... 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :— 


World’s Work........... 
New England Magazine 
Art Interchange 


“eee ee 


7. Regular Price 
$3.00 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
Beacon St., Boaton. Maaa. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Aut Publisher. Price 
Southworth B. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. $ .36 
Fellows “ “ “ 1.2% 


McMurry [Ed.] Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. 2) 
Wood American Book Co., “ 


Pitman 08 60 
Pyie “ “ “ “ 50 
Schoenfeld{ Ed.) Oxford University Press, N. Y.— 
Lloyd Doubleday, Page & Co., — 
Ballou March Brothers, Lebanon, O. 40 
Bridgman James H. West Co., Boston. 1,00 
Chapin Frederick A. Stokes, N. Y. 1 50 
Capen Tuits College Press, Boston, — 
Anderson & Spiers Scribner’s Sons 7.50 
Baedeker “6 2.4) 
Cook es 3.75 
Bennett Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. .90 
Burroughs Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cotter The Robt. Clarke Uo., “ 1.0 
Cook The Macmillan Co., ” 2.00 
Douglas E. P. Dutton & Co., 6.00 
Ewing Funk & Wagnalls Co., “ —_ 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


TIE MAGAZINES. 


( Continued from page 82 ) 


by Mr. Housman’s own apologia for the 
play, a review of the novels of the late 
Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, by Pro- 
fessor W. E. Simonds, and a critical 
paper on President Woodrow Wilson’s 
“History of the American People,” by 
George Louis Beer. “A Lounger,” bright 
and apt, and fully illustrated, as usual, 
prefaces the contents of the number. 
New York. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for February 
are character sketches of Abram S§. 


Hewitt, by Edward M. Shepard, and of 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, by George 
Perry Morris, with portraits; an illus- 
trated article on “Henry G. Marquand as 
an American Art Patron,” by Ernest 
Knaufft; articles on the latest develop- 
ments in wireless telegraphy and the new 
cables across the Pacific, with maps and 
other illustrations; an account of the re- 
markable coal deposits of our great 
Northwest, by Frank A. Wilder; an im- 
portant paper on “Ireland’s Emancipa- 
tion,” by Walter Wellman; a statement of 
the main points in the recent Taff Vale 
railway case in England, involving the li- 
ability of labor unons in strikes; and a 
comprehensive discussion of recent re- 
forms in American taxation systems, by 
John R. Commons. In the editorial de- 
partment, ‘‘The Progress of the World,” 
the Venezuelan and Panama canal situa- 
tions are fully treated, as are also tariff 
revision and other pending problems in 
Congress, President Roosevelt’s Southern 
policy, conditions in the Philippines, the 
lrish land program, and many other mat- 
ters of current interest. 


—The prominent feature in Lippincott’s 
Magazine is always a complete novel. 
That contained in the February number is 


by Alice Duer Miller, entitled “A Man of 
His Word.” ‘‘Wave-Motors” are attract- 
ing considerable attention from scientists. 
An article of much interest on the subject 
by John E. Bennett may be found in this 
humber, The “Walnuts and Wine” de- 
partment contains the juiciest jokes and 
the freshest fun, It is interesting to no- 
tice that there are twenty-two different 
contributors to this department. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Century Magazine for February. Terms, $4.00 

a year, New York. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for February. Terms, $1.50 
‘year, Philadeiphia, 


_ St. Nicholas for February. Terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York, 


The Cosmopolitan, for February. Terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. 
The Critic for February. Terms, $2.00 a year. 


‘ew York 


The Chautauquan for February. Terms, $200 a 
springfiend, O. 


“Gratitude,” said Charcoal Eph, in one 
of his ruminative moods, “am er mouty 
re eift, but it am er wise doctah dat col- 
‘cts his bill befo’ de patient gits well an’ 
fo’'gits erbout hit, Mistah Jackson.”— 
Baltimore News. 


Now ready! The reports of the West- 
ern Drawing Teachers’ Association for 
1902, containing addresses by Professor L. 
W. Miller of the Philadelphia School of 
Industrial Art, Professor Alfred V. 
Churchill of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, Professor S. H. 
Clark of Chicago University, and other 
prominent educators.’ Price, fifty cents, 
Address Mary A. Grimes, secretary W. D. 
T. A., Racine, Wis. 


The ease with which writing can be ac- 
complished with an Esterbrook stub or 
turned-up point pen leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


VARIETIES. 


“Harry,” said a father to his dis- 
obedient offspring, “as soon as I get time, 
I’m going to give you a good whipping.” 

“Well, don’t hurry yourself, papa,’”’ re- 
plied the little fellow. “I can wait.”— 
Men of To-morrow. 

Mrs. Dearborn—‘“Have you a speaking 
acquaintance with that woman next 
door?” 

Mrs. Wabash—‘A speaking acquaint- 
ance? I know her so well that Wwe don’t 
speak eat Statesman. 

Teacher—‘What can you tell about 
Columbus?” 

Johnny—“Only just what it says in the 
book, ma’am.’’—Selected. 

“It would be helpful to you,” said the 
prison visitor, ‘‘if you could take some 
motto and try to live up to it.” 

“That’s right,” replied the convict. 
“I’d like to select, for instance, ‘We are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow.’ ” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


LOW RATES WEST. 


Only #33 Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Affgeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific Coast points, every day, 
February 15 to April 380, 1903. One-way, 
second-class, colonist rates via Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and Union Pacific line. 
To the Northwest via this route, or via St. 
Paul. Additional information on request. 

W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington St., Boston. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. . 
$725—82400 | “ Do you think it will poy me to register?” she asked in Feb, 1889. “I am 

JUe| getting $725, and as I live at home I could not afford to change for less than 
$1,000. I suppose thére are n’t many $1000 places?” ** No, not many; still there are some, and we have filled 
some and we expect to fillmore. The chances are against your finding such a place where you are just 
the fit, during the first year of your regietration. But we know you to be a good teacher and advise you to 
keep registered tili the right place does come.”—She thought that was good advice, and entered her name. 
Within a month we recommended her for a place at $1,000, and came near placing her there: the board 
now probably issorry that we didn’t. But she is not sorry, for she was afte: ward elected through our 
recommendation to the principalship of the high school at West Des Moines, Ia., at a salary of $1,590. 
Then she went, through us, to the lowa Agricultural College, and subsequently tothe Wadleigh high 
school, New York City, where her salary will be $2400. She is not the first one for whom we have done 
more than weipromised. We can’t fina good places for poor teachers. We c.n’t find $1000 places for $500 
teachers. We ure only a medium of exchange between teachers and schoo! officers: but a sufficie t num- 
ber of both have decided that we are a trustworthy medium to make it worth while for both teachers and 
school ofticers to apply to us. Write for circulars and testimeny to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN > TEACHERS’ AGENCY  senoois, ana Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new vor 


Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and vate 
schools, and fatnilies. Advises parents about schools. oO. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Etticient assistants. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dec. 24th, 1902, Miss S-—, Bellows Falls, Vt, j . 
registered, asking for a piace near Bo-ton. DU TOR XCHANG 
By telephone she accepted it Jan. 3d, thru the 


Good teachers get good .erviee at 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Schermerhorn um su. ny. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘ss::cs's: 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRADCISCO, (al., 420 Parrott Bid 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. LO&S ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson bloc 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH=- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that: field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells School Property. - 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


--»» WHEN IN DOUBT TRY.... 
BEACON 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm S8t., DENVER, COLORADO. 


We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpe. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled nis 8 for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers’) 29-4 Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 


Kellogg’s Bureau | Teachers Wanted "sr tous, Mo. 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Wa. Al Oth St.. New Vork. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. -By JAMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents. 

2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. Wits. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave. 43 E. Nineteenth St. 29-A Beacon St. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

29-A Beacon St.. Boston. 


70 Fifth Avenue | 
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’ serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
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Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Jour al of Education. 


‘ Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My DEAR Dr. WINSHIP: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, ‘ Great Amvecican Educators,” with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 
pleased to see these essays of yours brought together im one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
own that have not been printed before. The book, lam sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 
study the history of American education, You have seized the atcanggieg? points felicito: sly. 

Very truly yours, . T., HARRIS, Commissioner, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D.,; J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (Va, 
Oberlin College: Normal Schoo! : 
It will be an inspiration to every American I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
teacher who reads it. of the “Great American Educators,” and | was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
Dr. D. J. WALLER, JR., Principal Normal School, | and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
Indiana, Pa. : ship for writing so good a k, When I come to 
The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- lan for next year! hope to make it a required 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while k in the course of professivnal reading. 
patriotism by presenting information of great | M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin : 
Americans not aflivientiy known, and it is con- I have received the copy of Wiuship’s ‘‘ Great 
tributing to the building of character by present- | American Educators’ which you were kind 
ing high ideals. enough to send me for examination. I have had 
° the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University | to say that I think it was a happy idea to have this 
of Wisconsin : book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
‘It 1s gratifying to find such a volume as Win-| average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
ship's‘ Great American Educators” in your“ Great | hives of the great educators of our own couutry, 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit | who have done so much to determine our present 
with reference to education; and these brief | equcational policy; and no reading should be of 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 4 
and women who shaped the institutions whose | Stare SupT. MASONS STONE, of Vermont: 
ver n i 


F does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 

I wish to thank you for the pleasureand inspira- 

tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate | G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
ou on the high order of work you have done. Normal School: 
May the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- “Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told | great book. It should be in every school and 
so simply and so effectively. library in y~ = 
P tremely interesting from beginning to end, an 

JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: | wij\ be read eagerly by all pupils , § the public 

I like the book very much, especially since it 1s | schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
written in an attractive form for young teachers./| tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
It will afford me great pleasure to give ita word of | the youth that which is most important in his 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. education, proper ideals of life. 


’ WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . . WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


CO) punt BRADLEY COMPANY announce to the educational 


public that they will open, on the 14th of February, 1903, 
a BOSTON OFFICE for the accommodation of their New 


England patrons. 


This office will be in the Walker Building, 120 Boylston Street. 
A complete stock of their various lines of Kindergarten Material 
and School Supplies will be carried, and a special effort will be 
made to meet the wants of School Officials, Kindergartne’s, and 
Teachers. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
ae or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


la CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 

Pedagogy in America it aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweiain 

) expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


College of Oratory, | pew, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


kor Commencement Season. 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP’S Commencement theme this year will be 


“ TAKING AND MAKING CHANCES.” 


29-A BEACON ST., or 
Boston, Mass. 


Address 


HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minp. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. — 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does 
thoroughly and well, and this little book 
is no exception.”—Hon. FRANK A. 
Hitt, Secretary Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. 


“Having thoroughly acquainted my- 
self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
having examined the book carefully, 
I can say most heartily that it is the 
best work that has yet been written.’”’— 
Caro_yn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
_ 29-A Beacon St 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
208 Michigan Ave 


Teachers } 


Clear. Concise. 


Preparing for Examination in HISTORY 


DESIRING TO TEACH 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo: 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Admirable 
Features 


f 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4 4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6. Movements toward Confederation. 
7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpxid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK : 
43 East 91th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan- 
ical work. 

French Text: Numerous exercis s in conver- 
sation, translation, composition. 

Part I. (6) cis.): Piimary grade; thorough drill 
in pronunciation. 

Part II. (9) cts ): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar; 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most carefully graded. 

Part ILI. ($1.00,: Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requireme! ts for admission to college. 

Part IV. (35cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 
advanced zrade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 
to teachers for examination with a view to introduction. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 
Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 


Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 


AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Prov. JOHN A. SHEDD OTHuERs. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PvuBLISHING Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 
203 Michigan Ave., 


‘Journal of Education” wi 
year's free, 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


9 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


UNIVERSDLY Mite fo Catalogues, 


»* Price-List, »* 
P I G Any Information. 
pi = $27.20 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. v 


N. &. Dept, 120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
B Open to both sexes. Addregs the oy 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 
for the advancement of art edu cation, and trait- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw. 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter 8t., ton. 
H. BARTLETrT, ipal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRamivonam, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. @. YoEN, A.M, 


sexes. For catalogues address 
Joux G. Taompson, Princiva!. 


TATE NOR 
SCHOOL, FirousuRG, Mass. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


HEN 
with our advertisers. 
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